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GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MEMORIAL 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1927 


CONGRESS оғ THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY, 
Washington, D. C. 


The joint committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 o'clock a. m., in 
the committee room of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
United States Senate, Senator Simeon D. Fess (chairman) presiding. 

(The joint committee had under consideration Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 189, which is here printed in full, as follows:) 


[S. J. Res. 139, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Providing for the participation of the United States in the celebra- 
tion in 1929 of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the conquest of the North- 
west Territory by George Rogers Clark, autborizing an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a permanent memorial in the city of Vincennes, State of Indiana, and for other 
purposes 


Whereas the expedition of George Rogers Clark into the territory northwest 
of the Ohio River in 1778-79, culminating in the capture on February 25, 1779, 
of Fort Sackville, at Vincennes, with its British garrison, and the British com- 
mander of all the northwest region, was instrumental in adding to the thirteen 
Atlantic seaboard States possession of the great Northwest Territory, which 
now contains the center of population of the United States; and 

Whereas the campaigns of George Rogers Clark aided materially during the 
Revolutionary War in the protection of the whole western frontier of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the capture of Fort Sackville was the most important military 
engagement in the Revolutionary War west of the Allegheny Mountains, and 
was one of the most important events in American history, contributing largely 
to the present greatness of the Republic, and starting the march of the Ameri- 
сал flag toward the Pacific; and 

Whereas the march of George Rogers Clark and his men from Kaskaskia to 
Vineennes, February 7-23, 1779, was one of the most dramatic examples of 
patriotism, courage, endurance, and heroism afforded in the whole course of the 
war for the independence of the United States, the memory of which is worthy 
of perpetuation by a grateful country; and 

Whereas there was never greater need than now exists for the revival of the 
traditions and principles which found its expression in the American war for 
independence; and 

Whereas no adequate recognizance has been given by the Nation to the 
achievements of George Rogers Clark and his men, or to the Revolutionary 
War in the country west of the Alleghenies: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Scnate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That for the purpose of cooperating with 
and aiding the State of Indiana in the celebration and commemoration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the conquest of the old Northwest 
Territory by George Rogers Clark and his Revolutionary soldiers, culminating 
in the capture of Fort Sackville from the British at Post Vincennes, now in the 
State of Indiana, on the 25th day of February, 1779, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. the sum of $1,750,000. 

Sec. 2. That the sum hereby authorized to һе appropriated shall be 
expended— 

(а) For designing and constructing a permanent memorial commemorating 
the achievements of George Rogers Clark and his associates in the cause of the 
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American Revolution, to be constructed in accordance with such designs, plans, 
and specifications as may be adopted by any organization, association, com- 
mission, board, or other agency, which may be created or established by the 
general assembly of the State of Indiana for such purposes; and 
(b) For presenting a historical, patriotic, and educational celebration 
| depicting the historical events leading to, and connected with, and resulting 
| from the military expedition of George Rogers Clark and his men, culminating 
in the capture of Fort Sackville from the British as aforesaid: Provided, That 
not more than $250,000 of the appropriation hereby authorized shall be ex- 
pended in assisting in defraying the expenses of such historical celebration for 
the edueation and benefit of the general public. 

қ Sec. 3. It is further provided that the appropriation hereby authorized із 
made on eondition that the State of Indiana shall wholly or in conjunction 
with any political subdivision or subdivisions thereof provide the site for such 
permanent memorial and that full, complete, and absolute title to the land 

| во provided shall be vested іп the State of Indiana, free and clear of all liens 
and encumbrances, and that the State of Indiana shall assume, without ex- 
pense to the Federal Government, the perpetual care and maintenance of said 
site and memorial constructed thereon, after such memorial shall have been 
constructed as herein provided. 

Src. 4. It is further provided that when designs and plans for the construc- 
tion of sueh memorial shall have been adopted by any lawfully constituted 
body, commission, board, or other agency of the State of Indiana, such designs 
and plans shall be submitted to and receive the approval of the Federal 
Commission of Fine Arts, іп accordance with existing statutory requirements, 
before any of the funds herein appropriated shall be expended toward the con- 
struetion of such memorial as herein contemplated. 

Sec. 5. And for such purposes and the appropriation hereby authorized shall 
be paid to such official of the State of Indiana as is or may be authorized by 
the laws of such State to receive the same and to pay out such appropriation 
for the purposes herein prescribed. 

Sxc. 6. It is further provided that no fee or charge of any character shall 
be imposed or made for the admission to or for the privilege of witnessing any 
of the celebrations or exhibitions held in 1929, paid for in whole or in part by 
the appropriation herein provided, but such celebrations or exhibitions shall be 
free to the visiting public. 

Бес. 7. It is further provided that if any part of the appropriation 
hereby authorized is not expended for the purpose contemplated in this act, any 
| balance or part thereof so remaining shall revert to the Federal Treasury. 


(An identical resolution (H. J. Res. 307) was introduced in the 
House by Mr. Wood.) 

The Снлтвмам. The committee will please come to order. Upon 
the suggestion of a member of the committee from the House, who 
is interested in a certain type of legislation, and upon the suggestion 
of Senator Watson, who is the author of S. J. 139, a committee meet- 
ing of the Joint Committee on the Library was called to conduct 
these hearings on this proposed resolution. 

It is very difficult, as all persons identified with the conduct of 
legislation know, to get members of a committee in session during 
the short session of Congress. Almost every hour, forenoon and 
afternoon and evening, is taken up in legislative work, and this 
committee meeting was called, specifying just what we wanted. 

Senator Watson, the author of the Senate resolution, is here. and 
| if it will be in order I would suggest to him that we proceed "with 
| the hearing, which will make up the record of the data we want to 
| give, because we have the official reporter here, taking everything 

that is said, and then we will depend upon those members who are 
not present to read the record; Eid if we do not do that —if we 


are required to wait until the full committee gets here—we will not 
be able to complete the hearing. Time will not permit. Will that 
be entirely agreeable to you, Senator Watson? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. WATSON, UNITED STATES SENA- 
TOR FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Senator Warson. That is entirely satisfactory. In fact, there is 
nothing else to do. We are all familiar with the difficulty of having 
members attend a committee meeting at this time, and there is no use 
to wait for a full committee. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as you well know, the object of this 
meeting is to have a hearing on the. proposal to erect a memorial 
to George Rogers Clark for his historic achievement, which we think 
one of the greatest events in the early history of this country. I 
shall not dilate upon the subject, because there are those here who 
are especially prepared for that purpose, and who came here with 
that object in view. 

I want to say this, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, and I don’t say 
it as a matter of flattery, because they are here, but you can not find 
citizens more thoroughly representative in character than these gen- 
tlemen who come here to represent Indiana and the other States. It 
has been very gratifying to me that men of this character, standing, 
and strength in their respective communities have come here for so 
laudable a purpose, and I think, Mr. Fortune, that perhaps you 
should rather take charge of the manner in which these gentlemen 
shall present themselves and give their testimony. — - 

Mr. У/палам Еовтохе. I will undertake to do that, Senator Wat- 
son, but first I trust that Mr. Wood, the author of the resolution in 
the House, will be heard. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM R. WOOD, A REPRESENTATIVE ІМ 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Woop. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I will 
not take but a moment. Тһе bill that I introduced in the House is 
exactly the same bill that was introduced by Senator Watson in the 
Senate, the purpose of which is to memorialize the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversay of George Rogers Clark's conquest of the North- 
west, and in memorializing that event it would establish a permanent 
memorial at the seat of his conquest, and where he did much to save 
the Northwest Territory to what is now the United States. The sig- 
nificance and importance of that event has as yet not been recorded 
in history but I think that all will agree that next to what was accom- 
plished in the East that that was the most important event in our 
early history and without it, it is problematic what the results so far 
as our Northwest might have been. I say, I will not dilate upon the 
subject but I expect and hope that gentlemen who are here prepared 
to do so will not only give in detail the purpose of this memorial, 
which is not to be a mere passing thing but is to be educational for 
the future as well, but also that they will elaborate upon the impor- 
tance of the conquest of George Rogers Clark and the wonderful part 
that he contributed to the early history of our country. 

Mr. Fortune has the matter in hand and will indicate those who 
are to speak. 

The Снлтвмах. Mr. Wood, may I ask whether those present—there 
are а great many of them—whether they will be represented by two 
or three or how? 
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Mr. Моор. I understand that there are to be two main speakers, 
perhaps a few short speeches, if time will permit, and the gentlemen 
who are here interested in this very important subject have arranged 
the program and Mr. Fortune has charge of it and he will expedite 
it in the best possible way for the committee. 

The Снлаткмамч. May I state to all present that the committee will 
have to adjourn about five minutes before 12, at least, and I hope 
that we can get the information by that time in order that we may 
go to the session of the Senate. 


STATEMENT ОҒ WILLIAM FORTUNE, CHAIRMAN ОҒ GEORGE 
ROGERS CLARK COMMISSION, 610 CHAMBER ОҒ COMMERCE 
BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Forrune. I will speak very briefly for the present, Mr. Chair- 
man. І represent the organized movement to procure the establish- 
ment of a suitable memorial to George Rogers Clark for his great 
achievement. Тһе delegation that is here this morning represents 
largely the States that compose the old Northwest Territory, and the 
old Northwest Territory was, of course, brought into the United 
States through the culminating victory of George Rogers Clark in 
the capture of Fort Sackville, which was located where now stands 
the city of Vincennes, Ind. 

Out of that territory have been formed five States and part of а 
sixth. With nearly 25,000,000 people these States contain about one- 
fifth the population of our whole country to-day. In a recent year, 
the agricultural products of these States were valued at more than 
$4,400,000,000, or more than one-fourth the total of the entire 
Nation. Іп the same year the value of manufactured products of 
these States was $17,737,000,000, or more than one-fourth the total 
of the country. In the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, these States 
paid, in taxes to the Federal Government, $675,000,000, or slightly 
more than one-fourth the entire Federal taxes. І mention these 
figures only to indicate the greatness of Clark's conquest. Yet the 
figures themselves do not bring out the more important point, that 
all the country beyond the Mississippi was made available Sor the 
United States by the bringing of this land between the Ohio and 
Great Lakes, the Alleghenies and the Mississippi, into the original 
boundaries of the United States. 

The man who brought this about more than any other person has 
not received due recognition from his country. We speak to you 
as the representatives of that country, and we are citizens who are 
interested in seeing that there now comes to him, even at this late 
day, the recognition that is due him. His achievements, as I am 
sure you, as a historian, will well understand, Mr. саю, ranks 
second to the achievements of George Washington, and yet little 
or nothing has been done to honor the man who has accomplished 
all this for our country. 

Now, I say this merely by way of introduction. We desire to 
present to you here this morning in proper order the facts bearing 
upon this matter, and with your kind and patient indulgence we 
shall endeavor to carry through our part of the program within the 
time that you have suggested. 
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The Снатвкман. We are very glad to hear you, Mr. Fortune. 
You are talking on a very interesting subject, 

Mr. Ғовтомк. There are many persons here, and some of them 
will speak very briefly. We shall endeavor to present to you, first, 
the facts as to the historic achievement; later will appear before you 
representatives of the different States that compose the old North- 
west territory, and then we will present such plans as have been 
prepared for a suitable memorial by way of suggestion, not in final 
form, but merely to show what might or should be done. First of 
all, to present to you the dramatic facts of George Rogers Clark's 
great achievement, I shall call upon Mr. Ross Lockridge, of Indiana, 
a student who has given much thought and study to this subject and 
has been speaking upon it through our part of the country, and we 
have chosen him to introduce the subject here. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS F. LOCKRIDGE, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


Mr. Іосквірве. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, and 
fellow Americans; I deem it a rare privilege indeed to recite here 
briefly some of the vital facts and historic relations in the achieve- 
ment of that great American hero whom we proudly designate the 
* Conquerer of the Northwest." 

The taking of Vincennes by George Rogers Clark on February 95, 
1779, brought the finest luster of the struggle for American inde- 
pendence across the Allegheny Mountains into the very heart of the 
Central West-—indeed to the very banks of the Wabash. At the 
beginning of the Revolution, this great Central West—the garden 
Spot of the universe, between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi, 
the drainage basin of the Great Lakes, the beautiful valleys of the 
Ohio and the Wabash was all Indian land. It was so in law by 
the King's own decree, for after the French and Indian war in 1763, 
George the III by royal proclamation decreed that * this land of the 
West shall revert back to the Indians to be theirs absolutely until 
the King's further pleasure be known." 

There were then in this region three notable posts, Detroit on the 
Lakes, Kaskaskia across Illinois on the Mississippi, and Vincennes 
on the Wabash. ^ 

Virginia also claimed this territory, dating back to her first 
Colonial Charter granted by King James I in 1609, but during this 
eventful period from 1763 to 1719, neither Virginia nor England 
did anything actually to exercise possession or control of this vast 
region. It was the English policy to permit and encourage the 
Indians to ravish throughout this entire region, preventing and 
prohibiting settlement, until they could settle affairs with the 
Colonies on the East. And so, coming up to the period of the 
Revolution, this fair region was reverting back to primeval savagery. 
_ At this time George Rogers Clark, an adventurous young Virgin- 
12n, was fighting Indians in Kentucky. Early in 1775, when Daniel 
Boone was clearing his famous Wilderness Road from Cumberland 
Gap to Boonesboro, on the Kentucky River, George Rogers Clark 
was heading that stream of immigration down the Ohio into old 
Kentucky, which was the El Dorado of that day—that “ dark and 
bloody ground " which was the first pioneer stand against the Indians 
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and English in the West. He participated in all the bloody fights of 
that dramatic period, fighting side by side with such frontiersmen 
as Si Kenton and Daniel Boone; and aithough he was little more 
than a boy, his masterful qualities of leadership were recognized by 
those intrepid pioneers. He was made commander of the prime rifle- 
men of Kentucky, and he was largely instrumental in inducing Vir- 
ginia to make Kentucky a county of Virginia, which laid the basis 
of that great Commonwealth. 

It was while fighting Indians in Kentucky, principally at Har- 
rodsburg, that his great vision came to him. Although he was occu- 
pied all the time with defending those settlements, he said he gave 
much thought to affairs on the continent and to what could best be 
done down there in Kentucky to win the Revolutionary War. He 
looked across the Ohio into that vast region of the North. Не sent 
spies there. He sent his scouts to Kaskaskia and to Vincennes. He 
found this important fact: That the reason why they could never 
subdue the Indians in Kentucky, though they drove them back time 
and time again from Boonesboro and Harrodsburg, was because the 
Indians were being constantly instigated to fresh outrages by the 
British posts north of the Ohio. And like a flash of inspiration the 
vision came to him to proceed across the Ohio, attack England in the 
very heart of the West, wrest these posts from her hands, break up 
these Indian outrages, and seize this vast domain of the Central West 
for the Union while Washington was fighting for that seaboard strip 
of land, the thirteen Colonies, on the East. 

He went immediately back, a perilous journey, to his native State 
of Virginia. He was born in old Virginia in 1752, in Albemarle 
County, à mile and a half from Monticello, where Thomas Jefferson 
was born and lived and is buried. He was nine years younger than 
Jefferson, but they were friends in boyhood and most intimate 
friends throughout their later lives. 

Let me remark here that there were six of these Clark brothers, all 
of whom achieved distinction and renown as officers in the American 
Revolution except William, the youngest, who was too young. Апа 
this William Clark, the youngest brother of George Rogers Clark, 
was the Clark who later achieved undying fame and distinction, 
along with Merriwether Lewis, in the great Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, commissioned by Thomas Jefferson in 1803. 

George Rogers Clark, in December, 1777, presented his purpose of 
reducing these English posts to the Governor of Virginia, who hap- 
pened to be Patrick Henry. How fortunate that at this crisis the 
executive destinies of the Old Dominion were presided over by a 
patriot of the proportions of Patrick Henry, whose inspired words 
were just then freshly ringing down the ages as the battle cry of 
American independence. He gave willing ear to the appeal of young 
Clark, but he proceeded cautiously. He knew the awhal hardships 
and hazards involved. He knew the almost utter impossibility of 
getting men and supplies when all the wealth and all the man power 
of the border—and there were not enough—were then absorbed in 
the armies of Washington. During those very hours when Clark 
was pleading for support from Virginia for this enterprise Washing- 
ton and his soldiers were freezing and starving at Valley Forge. 
Many ey his men died there. One-third of them left and never 
returned. 
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Thomas Jefferson, Clark’s boyhood friend, a rising statesman of 
Virginia, was called into council. How fortunate again that a states- 
man of the caliber and vision of Thomas Jefferson, who had written 
the Declaration of Independence, should have sat in council upon 
this important matter. The virile mind of Jefferson grasped in a 
moment the great possibilities of this project and he gave instant 
approval to the plan. А private council was held, for secrecy was 
necessary to success; and Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, George 
Mason, and George Wythe, with George Rogers Clark, worked out a 
plan which Governor Henry persuaded the assembly to approve 
without the assembly knowing what it meant, commissioning George 
Rovers Clark as a colonel of Virginia Militia to draw £1,200 from 
the public treasury of Virginia to raise and equip 7 companies of 
50 шеп each to proceed against our enemies in the West. 

So in Jannary, 1778. armed with this meager provision, young 
Clark started out to get his men. After overcoming obstacles that 
would have daunted any but the most heroic soul, he finally suc- 
ceeded by urgent levies in getting about 150 men, with whom he 
came directly to the Ohio River. He pitched his camp on Corn 
Island. that beautiful island that then was in the Ohio River lying 
bet ween’ Jeffersonville. Ind.. and Louisville. Ky. He was joine 
there by a small company of prime riflemen from Kentucky. Not 
many could be spared from those hard-pressed settlements, but those 
that came were a host. Some of his men deserted when they found 
that he really intended attacking England in the West. 

He drilled his men on that island, and on June 24, 1778, in the 
early morning. in a total eclipse of the sun, he shot the falls of the 
Ohio on that historic enterprise to attack Kaskaskia first. His main 
ES. was Vincennes, but he thought it best to attack Kaskaskia 

rst. 

I call your attention now to what they were undertaking. With 
a mere handful of men, armed only with rifles, he was going to 
traverse a savage wilderness, infested by some 15 powerful and hostile 
tribes of Indians, enemies of the “ Big Knives" in favor of the 
English. He was going to a French settlement, Kaskaskia, that was 
farthest removed from any American settlement. Не was going 
to attack an English fort garrisoned and defended by English sol- 
diers armed with cannon and musket. Не said, “I knew my case 
was desperate, but the more I reflected upon my weakness the more 
I was pleased with the enterprise." 

It is history how they went silently, like Indians, down the river 
to the mouth of the Tennessee, then Бу land over 100 miles and fell 
upon Kaskaskia on the night of July 4, 1778, took the town by sur- 
prise and captured the garrison without firing a gun. 

Then began Clark’s crucial task of dealing with the Creoles of (һас 
region and the Indians on the Mississippi. Here he manifested a 
new spirit of diplomacy that was as rare as the intrepid spirit which 
had induced him to make the desperate attempt. While coming 
down the Ohio River he had received information of the French 
alliance just made. The Kaskaskians had been persuaded by the 
English that the “Big Knives” were regular savages, cannibals 
almost, and Clark said the appearance of himself and his men after 
all those hardships very well sustained that part. They expected 
to be thrown into slavery, killed, or butchered. He allowed them 
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to suffer under that delusion for several days. Then he called a 
meeting of the principal men of Kaskaskia in the church. and 
there he explained to them the French alliance and the friendly re- 
lations now existing between France and America. He assured 
them that it was his purpose to bring to them all the blessings of 
liberty for which the Colonies were fighting on the East. Then 
the terror of the volatile Kaskaskians was immediately changed 
to transports of joy. They readily took the oath of allegiance to 
America. 

I wish here to give credit where credit is richly due. In his deal- 
ings with the people of Kaskaskia Clark was given great assistance 
by Father Pierre Gibault, the French priest of Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes. It seems that this sturdy priest already had American lean- 
ings, and as soon as he had assurances from Clark that religion 
would be in no way interfered with, except to be protected from 
insult, he cast all his powerful influence at Kaskaskia and later at 
Vincennes on the side of the American cause and was an invaluable 
aid. I think he rightfully earned the title grudgingly given him of 
* Patriot Priest of the Northwest." 

In his dealings with the Indians Clark started something entirely 
new. He had studied Indians in Kentucky, and had made up his 
mind that the American plan and the English plan up to that time 
of dealing with the Indians was wrong. 16 did not appeal to him as 
a good way to begin with an Indian by calling him * Brother " and 
giving him a present, when the redskin had a tomahawk in his hand 
and murder in his heart. Не did not have any firewater to give 
them; he did not have any presents with which to bribe them. He 
called a meeting of the principal chiefs out in the open and appeared 
before them with a bloody red belt in one hand and a white belt in 
the other. He addressed them as * men and warriors," and spoke to 
them something like this: f 

I am a warrior, not a counsellor. I have come to open the way for my 
people, who are seeking homes in this wilderness, and I shail make bloody the 
paths of those who molest them. I bring you either war or peace. It is for 
you to choose. Since my greatest giory is war, it would please me if your 
choice should be the bloody belt. You see these English soldiers are nothing 
but old squaws. They can't fight us any longer. My big knives are getting 
rusty We would like to have a little exercise with the Indians, and if you 
haven't had enough fighting draw your tomahawks and fight like warriors and 
we will see who can get the most. blood on our shirts. Then you will see your 
Great White Father, ав you сай the English chief, given to the dogs to eat. 

The Indians liked that kind of talk. It was their own language. 
They understood it. Не said: “Take these belts. If you want peace, 
bring back the white belt; if you want war, bring back the red belt.” 
After a long pow wow, lasting the rest of that day and night, the 
Indians came back with the white belt. 'They said they would like 
to be friends with the big white chief. Не continued these neeotia- 
tions with the Indian tribes for several months, moving alone almost 
unguarded, among thousands of treacherous and savage warriors, 
whom he dominated by his masterful personality. = 

All the time his object was Vincennes on the Wabash. but he could 
not leave Kaskaskia; and in the autumn of 1778 he sent a small party 
of men with Father Gibault to Vincennes. They found the English 
had practically abandoned the post, leaving the town to the Creoles. 
who had taken the oath of allegiance to the British cause. Through 
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the influence of Father Gibault the easy-going Creoles were induced 
to take the oath of allegiance to America, and Clark sent Captain 
Helm, a doughty Kentucky captain, to hold Fort Sackville and make 
terms with the Indians, if possible, and await his coming. 

In the meantime information of all this reached British headquar- 
ters at Detroit, where Gov. Henry Hamilton, who represented Eng- 
land in all her affairs throughout the West, was in charge. 

I want to digress for a moment here to call your attention to the 
English policy at this stage of the Revolutionary War. They had 
used the Indians up to this time in a spasmodic way mainly to stop 
settlement; but now in 1778 and for the spring of 1779 a general plan 
was organized whereby they intended to launch a savage crusade 
against the entire American frontier on, the other side of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, and Hamilton was in charge. During the very 
time when Clark was having his councils at Kaskaskia, Hamilton 
had a great council of 1,600 warriors in Detroit, representing all 
those northern tribes, where plans were made for a general meeting 
of all Indians, from the Cherokees and Chickasaws on the south to 
the Menominees and Ottawas on the north, to meet at the mouth of 
the Tennessee in the spring of 1779 and then invade the entire 
frontier. 

Hamilton scoffed at the pretensions of Clark. Не said, “Не is 
nothing but a frontier raider with a ragged band that won't stand 
up against regular soldiers." Апа there he made а monumental 
mistake. But he proceeded with his main plan. Не immediately 
organized an army variously estimated at 500 to 800 men. He came 
with great dispatch down entirely through Indiana on the Wabash 
River and fell upon Vincennes, December 17, 1778. With his com- 
ing, the Indians began to show hostility again. Тһе Creoles were 
frightened out of their allegiance and Captain Helm, although he 
made a brave show of defense, had to surrender the fort and became 
& prisoner with the honors of war. 

Hamilton settled himself in Vincennes for the winter. He was a 
first-class general. He knew how to build and how to defend a 
fort. He began putting old Fort Sackville there on the Wabash 
in а perfect state of defense. Не sent out scouting and scalping 
parties everywhere. Не was carrying forward his plan to cross 
Illinois, crush Clark at Kaskaskia, proceed with his general council 
of all the Indian tribes and harass the entire Allegheny border. 

When information of this came to Clark at Kaskaskia he realized 
that the case was indeed desperate. 'The period of enlistment of his 
men had expired and many of them had gone home. He had no 
provisions. He had no money. He had not received any informa- 
tion from Virginia for over a year and he knew he could not expect 
any reinforcements from that quarter. Не knew Hamilton with 
his vastly superior numbers could probably cross Illinois and crush 
him if he waited there till the spring. It was at this time that he 
said, “I would have bound myself seven years a slave to have had 
500 troops.” But he could not get them. It was utterly impossible. 
But in this desperate crisis the heroic soul of this young American 
flamed forth. He took а desperate resolve. Не determined to risk 
everything upon one desperate effort and to attack Hamilton at 
Vincennes, and he communicated his purpose to Patrick Henry, the 
Governor of Virginia. 
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То those students of American history, or of history generally, 
who like to trace an interlocking connection between the inspired 
utterances of great personages, here is something to contemplate. 
Whether or not Clark knew of that historic speech of Patrick Henry 
three years before, in which he urged the trembling Colonists to 
a declaration of war, he was certainly imbued at this time with that 
same identical spirit. You will remember Patrick Henry had an- 
swered the fears of the Colonists that they were too weak to cope 
with so formidable an adversary as Great Britain, with these flaming 
words: 

We shall not fight our battles alone. There is a just God who presides over 
the destinies of nations who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. 
Zug battle, sir, is not to the strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the 

rave. 

And at this time the coming of Lafayette and the French alliance, 
the vigilance and courage of Washington had proven the prophetic 
truth of those words. It remained for George Rogers Clark 1n à more 
picturesque manner out in the far West to give a final demonstration 
of that historic prophecy. He wrote Patrick Henry, saying, “ We 
must either attack Hamilton or quit the country, and if we do, this 
entire country as well as Kentucky, is lost. І know the case is des- 
perate, but great things have been effected by a few men well 
conducted." 

Nobody at Kaskaskia believed that it would be possible even to get 
to Vincennes, right in the heart of winter, in February, 1779, but 
such was the superior leadership of Clark that in a very few days he 
had all his remaining followers enthusiastically believing that Vin- 
cennes was already taken. Не inspired the people of Kaskaskia, 
and he got volunteers enough to fill his depleted ranks, and on Feb- 
ruary 4 һе launched a boat down the Mississippi River with two 
cannon and 40 men to make the trip by water down to the Ohio, up 
the Ohio to the Wabash, and up the Wabash to Vincennes; and on 
February 5, with the blessings of Father Gibault and amid the 
cheers of the assembled multitude of all the people of Kaskaskia, with 
a little band now determined to be about 130 men, he started on that 
historic march across Illinois to attack Vincennes. 

We know what an Indiana and Illinois February ів. The Febru- 
ary of 1779 was no exception, except a little worse than usual. In 
addition to the cold it was very wet—rain and snow all the time. 
That march of George Rogers Clark and his band across Illinois 
from February 5 to February 23, 1779, is simply without parallel. 
It got worse as they proceeded. They went through icy swamps, 
drowned prairies, and swollen streams. 

І want to give you the details of the last terrible day, February 
23, when they finally reached the Indiana shore. They had been 
for four days practically without fire or food. They had been for 
four days within sound of the morning and evening guns of Vin- 
cennes. When they arose that morning with no. breakfast, Major 
Bowman made this entry: “No provisions. God help us.” Тһе men 
were weak and cold and starving. There was no disposition to 
mutiny but they did not think they could do any more. Ice was 
forming around them. Clark gave them an address. He said he 
never remembered what he said but he exhorted them in the name of 
liberty to make one more effort. He was responded to with a faint 
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cheer. Then he ordered the charge sounded. He poured out a 
handful of powder, wet it and blackened his face like ап Indian on 
the death march, drew his sword, and giving а savage war whoop 
he leaped first into the water up to his shoulders, thrusting the ice 
blocks out of the way. He turned and ordered Major Bowman 
with 25 picked men to fall into the rear, to shoot anybody who lagged 
behind, and so they went through the icy water, pulling the faint- 
ing men upon logs which they dragged along with them. When 
they got to the Indiana shore, that steep bank at Vincennes as it is 
to-day, only Clark himself and the very tallest, strongest of the men 
were able to get out of the water. Тһе others fell, some of them 
fainting, on the bank, partly in the water and partly out. Some 
held to overhanging branches. That was all they could do. There 
were no weak men in that party but there were some exceptionally 
strong ones. These tall and strong ones got out of the water, pulled 
the others up the bank, and built a fire. But the fire did no good; 
those men were benumbed, frozen, exhausted through and through. 
Then Clark himself began with the men individually, exercising their 
muscles, restoring warmth from within, and during the day, Feb- 
ruary 23, they restored that army in sight of Vincennes. 

As if sent by Providence, Clark says, some of the scouts captured 
a canoe paddled by Indian squaws, in which they had a quarter of a 
buffalo and some corn and tallow. “From this some broth was made 
which was served to the men throughout the day, giving some nour- 
ishment to those weak and starving men. They were then in sight of 
the town of Vincennes but not in sight of the fort. Clark wrote a 
message to the people of Vincennes in which he said: * Such of you 
as are true citizens, willing to accept the liberty I bring, go to your 
homes and be quiet; and if any there be who are friends of the King, 
go to the fort and fight like men for the hair-buyer general. I am 
going to attack the fort to-night." 

He executed then a clever bit of strategy. Не had his men march 
and counter-march with colors in sight of the town, making it appear 
in the gathering twilight as if he had thousands of men instead of 
barely 130. Оп the night of February 23, 1779, they moved upon 
Vincennes, took the town, and began firing on the fort. It isa signifi- 
cant fact that Hamilton had just completed repairs on the fort that 
very day. It was in a perfect state of defense. Не was resting that 
night, enjoying himself. never dreaming of any danger of attack. 
When the firing began he thought it was a troop of drunken Indians 
returning with scalps, but when the bullets began to come through the 
loopholes and killed some of his men he knew it was an attack. 

During the night Clark had his entire force surround Fort 
Sackville there on the banks of the Wabash. They took positions 
behind such temporary breastworks as they could find or make at 
distances of 60 to 100 yards, so that they commanded every embrasure 
and every loophole of the fort. And on the morning of February 
24. 1779, those sharpshooters rained a deadly hail of fire upon that 
fort from every angle. 

I call your attention now to what was happening. Неге was а 
strong wilderness fort in a perfect state of Er ES commanded by 
an able English general. defended by a garrison of picked English 
soldiers. Those soldiers were from the King's own regiment. 'They 
were a troop of loyal redcoats who had been sent from Fort Niagara, 
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in order to impress the Indians of this region. They had muskets. 
They had cannon. On the outside was а ragged band of frontiersmen 
who had nothing with them but their old fashioned fiintlock rifles. 
who had endured incredible hardships in order to get there, who had 
no protection except what they could get before them. But there was 
one thing they could do, they could handle these weapons with deadly 
accuracy. 

'The English soldiers attempted to fire their cannons with which 
they could sweep away those trifling defenses and drive the men be- 
yond rifle range; but in order to do that they had to open the em- 
brasures, they had to expose occasionally an arm, a hand, a shoulder, 
possibly the side of а head. Whenever there was any exposure it 
was immediately riddled by bullets from those unerring sharp- 
shooters who shot within & hairsbreadth upon an instant's notice. 
So deadly was the fire and so many men were killed at the cannons 
that they had to close the embrasures and silence the cannon; and 
finally they had to keep away from the loopholes, because when a 
loophole was darkened a bullet went through it, shooting out the 
very eyes of the English soldiers behind. It is positively a miracle of 
history in warfare, that a ragged band of riflemen on the outside of a 
fort, by sheer gallantry and superior markmanship, reduced an army 
within the fort. 

When this had gone on until about 9 o'clock, Clark wrote this im- 
mortal cartel to General Hamilton: 

бін: In order to save yourself from the impending storm that now threatens 
you, I order you to immediately surrender yourself with all your garrison, 
stores, ete.; for if I am obliged to storm, you may depend upon such treatment 
ав is justly due to a murderer. Beware of destroying stores of any kind or 
апу papers or letters that are in your possession, or of hurting one house in 
town, for, by heavens, if you do, there shall be no mercy shown you. 

(Signed) G. R. CLARK. 


When Hamilton received that classic defiance he answered back in 
a dignified way that he and his garrison were not “ disposed to be 
awed into any action unworthy of British subjects,” but he evidently 
was awed somewhat, because he proposed a three-days’ truce and 
conference at the church. 

I should have mentioned awhile ago that the boat that Clark had 
sent from Kaskaskia had not arrived, and he could not wait. In fact 
the boat arrived three days later, after the battle was over. 

Hamilton was expecting an uprising of the Indians all around. 
Clark refused the truce but agreed to a conference. Тһеу met at 
the old church near where the cathedral is to-day. Hamilton brought 
with him his prisoner, Captain Helm, whom he had treated kindly, 
and the Indian agent, Major Hay. Clark had with him only Major 
Bowman. Clark reiterated his demand for an immediate surrender. 
He really first put into the language those words which were later 
made famous by General Ulysses S. Grant, * Immediate and uncon- 
ditional surrender." Не said “Surrender yourselves prisoners at 
discretion. Those are the only terms you will receive from me." 
Hamilton said, “ This is unheard of, absolutely unheard of in all 
military annals, that an army in a fort should be compelled to sur- 
render themselves prisoners at discretion, at the will of their captors 
without any honors of war." And Captain Helm, who felt kindly 
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disposed toward Hamilton, suggested to Clark that he thought he 
might modify his terms. Clark silenced him, saying, “ You are а 
prisoner. You can not speak with propriety on the subject.” Ham- 
ilton said, “І will free Captain Helm, so һе can take part in our 
conference." Clark refused to receive him on such terms and said he 
should return to the fort and await his fate. Clark turned away, 
saying, “Тп five minutes the drums will sound, and the attack will 
еріп. 

Ав һе walked away Hamilton politely called him back and asked 
him if he would object to giving his real reason for offering such 
unusually severe terms. Clark said he had no objection whatever. 
He said, *I know that you have behind those log walls all those 
principal Indian partisans and agents of Detroit who have for years 
been inciting the bloody outrages throughout this region and in 
Kentucky. I feel that I hold a divine commission to avenge the 
blood of the murdered men and women and children in this country, 
and I want an excuse to get my hands upon those villians so I can 
give them justice without mercy, and I may take it into my head to 
call up some of the widows from Kentucky to see me do justice here." 
Major Hay, the haughty English agent, spoke up at this point and 
said, ^ Pray, sir, whom do you mean by ‘Indian partisans'? ? Clark 
pointed directly at him and said, * Sir, I consider Major Hay to be 
one of the principal ones.” Whereupon Major Hay fell back pale 
апа trembling, like a culprit about to be hanged. 

Right at this point I want to mention a thrilling circumstance. 
It is an integral part of this great drama. Right at that time, when 
the firing had ceased and the conference was on, a scouting party 
that Hamilton had sent out to the Ohio returned, and, not know ng 
that the fort was attacked, tried to get into the fort and were сар- 
tured by Clark's men. When those Kentuckyians discovered those 
Indians with bloody scalps at their belts, torn from the heads of 
women and children in the settlements of Kentucky, bringing them 
there to receive money from Hamilton, it is not surprising what 
they did or what Clark ordered. They brought those Indians who 
had the scalps right up in front of the gate and tomahawked them 
in the face of the garrison and threw their bodies in the Wabash 
River. It was a stern and bloody answer to the policy that England 
had been pursuing throughout this region. 

That impressed the Indians, as Clark thought it would, with a 
sense of the absolute justice of the Americans; causing them to de- 
spise the British who could not protect them. It struck terror to 
the hearts of the British and it finished Hamilton. Не surrendered 
outright on the afternoon of February 24, 1779; and on the morn- 
ing of February 95, 1779, George Rogers Clark lined up his little 
band of ragged riflemen in front of the gate of Fort Sackville and 
received the surrender of Governor Hamilton and his royal Eng- 
lish redeoats. They pulled down the flag of England and ran up 
the banner of old Virginia. Clark changed the name of the fort 
to “Fort Patrick Henry." This was the end of the domination 
of England in the West. It was the beginning of American domin- 
ion throughout this region. 

I have taken more time, I guess, than I should be allotted. 
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Others will further emphasize the fact that this gave us the pos- 
session which the “ finest etiquette of diplomacy " whereby we held 
this region. It made possible the large immigration into this region 
in 1780, which helped to make our possession permanent. It be- 
came ours absolutely by the treaty of 1788—-this splendid region of 
the Northwest. What would our Nation be without it? 

I want to emphasize one thing that history has not emphasized 
very much, and that is the immediate effect of Clark's conquest 
upon ending the Revolutionary War. I told you that Hamilton 
came here in pursuance of that Indian policy which was to have 
launched а general red crusade against the border settlements in 
1719. That policy was broken up and absolutely stopped. Hamil- 
ton went to Virginia in irons. He was in a dungeon in Virginia 
for the rest of the war. That red Indian crusade did not material- 
ize. So the victory of George Rogers Clark made it possible for 
Washington to keep his armies in the field and to win those bril- 
liant victories of Cowpens and Kings Mountain, which would have 
been impossible without those sharpshooters from the border who, 
if Hamilton could have carried out that organized raid, would 
have been back on the frontiers defending their homes. 

This conquest of the Northwest was distinctively the deed of 
George Rogers Clark. Seldom in history do we find a parallel 
where any great achievement has depended so entirely upon the soul, 
mind, and arm of one man, Remember, it was George Rogers Clark 
who first conceived this patriotic vision. It was the inspired vision 
that first saw this great opportunity; his the clear and powerful 
mind that organized and planned it in every detail: and his the 
valiant arm that executed it. j 

And now I haven't time to go into his later life. I wish I could, 
but now after a century and a half of impartial history we ure per- 
mitted to look back through this perspective, а mighty people, grate- 
ful for what has been accomplished. Certainly it is fitting that we 
should immortalize that historic site, right there on' the banks of the 
Wabash, right on the identical spot in old Vincennes, where he out- 
fought the English, where he outfought the Indians, where he 
outgencraled Hamilton, where he won an empire. It is fitting that 
we shall erect there a great memorial of dimensions proportionate 
to the brilliant victory that was won there. We must have something 
permanent ; something that will memorialize forever in the ininds of 
our people that great historic achievement, the winning of the West— 
one of the most heroic episodes of the Revolutionary War. It is 
most timely now that we celebrate this anniversary also, with pro- 
grams and pageant which will call the attention of our people fit- 
tngly to this great enterprise. Surely it is important that we 
enshrine in the hearts of our people those heroic sentiments of true 
patriotism which George Rogers Clark so eminently expressed. 
[Applause. | 4 

Mr. Forruns, Mr. Chairman. we are honored with the presence 
here this morning of Dr. J, Franklin Jameson, former president of 
the American Historical Society and recognized as one of the fore- 
most American historical scholars. Inasmuch as Doctor Jameson 
must soon leave, may I ask him now to say a few words? 

The Снатвмах. We will be very glad to hear from Doctor Jame- 
son, my old teacher. [Applause.] 
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STATEMENT OF DR. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, DIRECTOR HISTORI- 
CAL RESEARCH, CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, AND EX-PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Doctor Jameson. Of which I am very proud, Mr. Chairman. 

Тһе Cuatrman. Not so old, however. 

Dr. Jameson. I suppose that I am asked here to represent in a way 
those who are not of the West and not of the immediate region that 
is concerned in the erection of this memorial directly, and I think 
I should explain why I might venture to speak for those who are 
distinctly of the East and not of the region of the old Northwest, 
so I may say that I had the pleasure of being there for four years 
and having the Senator for a time as one of my students. 

My office is that of director of the department of historical re- 
search in Carnegie Institution, and as such I may be said to keep 
sort of a clearing house of the historical profession, and in that 
capacity, as editor of a review that is the organ of that profession, 
I am in correspondence with almost all of them. І think I know 
how they feel about these things. 

The late Mr. Henry Adams used to say he regarded my office as 
a central telephone exchange through which he could call up any 
of the historical fraternities. I think I know how they feel about 
this. I do not wish to say a word that would not be warranted by 
the majority of those students of history who live in the East or 
who do not live in the region which we call the “Old Northwest.” 

To my mind American history is the most important part of 
history. If we look to the future or if we look to the present it 
must be so regarded. 

America—United States—is now plainly the greatest power іп the 
world. We may say that in a spirit of vain boastfulness; we may 
say that with a feeling of solemn responsibility. I speak of it simply 
as a plain fact—a greater power than the world ever saw before, a 
power far greater than that Roman Empire that dominated the 
ancient world and cast its shadow over a thousand years of human 
history. Now, would that have been the case if the United States 
of America had been confined to the Atlantic coast? We are not 
speaking of the conquest of the Northwest alone: but if the North- 
west had not been acquired by the heroic action of George Rogers 
Clark, all the territory to the westward. which the map shows to be 
more than half of the United States. would never have been acquired ; 
but if the “cribs and cabins” of the United States, to use an old 
phrase, had been confined to the Allegheny Mountains, it could never 
have had that career of imperial greatness that we see before us now. 

Therefore I think I may speak with great security on behalf of 
all historical students occupied with American history who are from 
other parts of the country in saying that the commemoration of the 
action of General George Rogers Clark in the capture of Vincennes 
is of national interest; not a regional interest, not an interest that 
should affect only Indiana men, but all persons who are interested in 
American history would be delighted to see a fitting and a large 
commemoration of that heroic action. 

That is all, I think, that I wish to say. [Applause.] 

Mr. Fortune. Mr. Chairman, may I read a letter addressed to the 
Hon. William Wood, one of the authors of this joint resolution? 
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The Снлінмах. The committee will be glad to hear it. 
Mr. Еовтсме. This is from Mr. W. C. Abbott, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who is well recognized as a great historical scholar. He says: 

I am asked by the George Rogers Clark Commission to express an opinion on 
the propriety and desirability of such a memorial to General Clark as they pro- 
pose. Ás to the memorial itself I have no opinion to offer, but if we regard the 
American Revolution as one of the greatest events in history, as we must; if 
we regard the acquisition of the Middle West as one of the great and decisive 
factors in the building of the United States, as again we must, I think there is 
no question that the man to whom this was primarily due deserves at least a 
monument from his countrymen, and it seems to me, as one interested in his- 
tory, that the movement to commemorate the great epic of the Middle West, 
which expresses itself in such things as the Lincoln memorials, is one of the 
most important elements in the development of that sense of appreciation of 
the great men and the great achievements of the past, which glves us the 
invaluable heritage of pride in our achievements as a people. 

I сап think of no better way to preserve these memories of greatness tban 
such memorials as this, and surely if anyone of that earlier generation deserves 
such honorable recollections it is George Rogers Clark. 

Signed by W. C. Abbott. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, a representative of a vast interest in this move- 
ment is here, in the person of Monsigneur Francis H. Gavisk. The 
part that Catholics had in the achievements of George Rogers Clark 
is, of course, well known through the service of Father Gibault. 
I think it would be quite proper at this point to hear a few words 
from Monsigneur Gavisk. 

The Снлтвмам. We will be very glad to hear him. 


STATEMENT OF MGR. FRANCIS H. GAVISK, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Monsigneur Gavisx. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall de- 
tain you but a few moments, І am here to speak as representing that 
element that joined with George Rogers Clark in the conquest of 
Vincennes. 

Away, 50 years ago, the author of a history of Vincennes spoke of 
Father Gibault as, next to Clark, the man who had the greatest 
part in the acquisition of the territory of the Northwest. 'This 
patriot-priest incurred some displeasure, if we can read aright be- 
tween the lines, because of the active part that he took. н 

It is not necessary to state to students of history here that the re- 
action felt іп New England at the passage of the Quebec Act of 1763 
giving to the French Canadians all the privileges of the church that 
ihey had enjoyed under the French Government, was rather re- 
sented by the people of New England, and so at this time, this par- 
ticular period, there were some quite disaffected, as you know, and 
the commission headed by Benjamin Franklin that had cone ар to 
Canada in order to get the Canadians, the French there, to join with 
the Colonists in the struggle for independence was a failure. Now 
something of that sort was reflected, therefore, upon Gibault and 
he was rather under a cloud—I do not know how dark the cloud 
was, but the intimation was that he was not at all in favor in some 
ecclesiastical quarters because of his experience. However, I did 
not intend to say anything about that. Of course, his successors in 
the work, the ministers in Indiana and in the Northwest territory 
are very much interested in some recognition of the work of these 


men which they did not get in their lifetime and which micht be 
given them even at this late day. Ы 
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I wish to stress to the members of the committee that the acquisi- 
tion of the Northwest territory is not a matter in which Indiana 
alone is interested; it is a matter which is of interest to the whole 
western part of the country. In the States which have been carved 
out of this Northwest territory there is, we may say, the very heart 
of the Nation, and as has been stated by the chairman of this com- 
mission, a great deal of the wealth, a great deal of the influence of 
the Nation has come. І may say that out of the States that compose 
the Northwest territory have come nine Presidents of the United 
States, and I might interject that they are willing to furnish a 
number of others. [Laughter.] There have also come from this 
territory five Vice Presidents of the United States. 

But it is not so much the acquisition of territory, it is not so much 
the material prosperity, it is not so much the political advancement 
that I wish to emphasize in the just а moment or two that I shall 
be on my feet, but it is the spiritual methods that this Northwest 
territory gave to the whole country. You understand that the 
thirteen colonies had already their charters and their Declaration 
of Independence, but it remained for the ordinance establishing the 
Northwest territory to have written into it declarations that had the 
true American ring. They favored universal education, religious 
tolerance, and above all that slavery should never be permitted in 
this land of the Northwest territory. This was the inspiration, you 
may say, of all the constitutions of the States which were carved 
from it. I think it is not an exaggeration to say that but for the 
victory of George Rogers Clark we of Indiana and Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, would be subjects of His Britannic 
Majesty to-day. And had that been the case, there would have 
been no incentive for the Louisiana Purchase west of the Mississippi. 
So that when we come to consider the magnitude of the achievements 
of the things which followed, may I say that this achievement of 
George Rogers Clark has added not only to the population, the 
wealth, and to the territorial extent, but it has made this Nation the 
great Nation that it is. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Fortune. Mr. Chairman, when George Rogers Clark started 
on the expedition that resulted in the capture of Fort Sackville, he 
started from the territory of Kentucky. We have here a representa- 
tive of that State, a distinguished lawyer of Louisville, who is 
related to the family of George Rogers Clark. I think it is quite 
fitting that he should be heard at this time. Mr. John C. Doolan, 
of Louisville. 

The Снлікмам. We will be very glad to hear him—to hear from 
the relative. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN 0. DOOLAN, LOUISVILLE, KY., CHAIRMAN 
OF THE KENTUCKY HISTORICAL SOCIETY COMMITTEE ON THE 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MEMORIAL 


Mr. Dootan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
hope my good friend, Ralph Gilbert, will not feel called upon, in 
view of the allusion to my connection with the Clark family, to 
recall an anecdote which was told of Maj. Tom Hayes when he 
was a candidate for lieutenant governor some years ago down in 
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Kentucky. His opponent, after alluding to his marriage to a lady 
of high station and birth, declared in his speeches throughout the 
State that he was *the best bred man in Kentucky, on his wife's 
side." [Laughter.] I think that could be demonstrated to be true, 
after what has been said of this very remarkable Clark family, in- 
cluding George Rogers Clark and his five brothers, all of whom 
achieved great distinction; and I might, at another time and place, 
perhaps, fittingly say that the strain has not run out in the Clark 
family. They still have a certain capacity for command.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Partly due to that capacity to command, I am here to-day, 
but principally I have come at the flattering invitation of the Indiana 
Historical Society committee, and partly by the mandate of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Kentucky State Historical Society, of which 
I happen to be chairman. 1 
That committee and the people of Kentucky, of course, feel a 
sense of proprietorship in George Rogers Clark. Тһеу feel that 
it is not а selfish sense of proprietorship; they do not want to restrict 
to themselves the plaudits or the appreciation that he shall receive 
at the hands of his countrymen. Indeed, the people of Kentucky, 
I fear, have been a little slow to celebrate the achievement, and we 
are very much gratified, speaking for a large majority of the com- 
mittee of the Kentucky State Historical Society, to observe that the 
| people of Indiana have taken a very great and active interest in 
| honoring the memory and the achievements of the man whose work 
| 


has accomplished so much for the American people. 
Mr. GnuegerrtT. Would it interfere with the gentleman’s line of 
thought right at that point for me to suggest that the Congressman 
| from the Fifth District of Kentucky. Mr. Thatcher, of Louisville, 
| which was founded by George Rogers Clark, has before this com- 
| mittee now a bill to commemorate his life and achievements by the 
erection of a monument at Louisville? And may I further add that 
this expedition to Kaskaskia and Vincennes originated in my district 
АА irte D ale Ку., and I am peculiarly interested in the entire 
subject. ң 
| Mr. Doorax. I appreciate the fact that the member from Kentucky 
is vitally interested in this subject and is vitally interested in a 
| recognition of the contribution that Kentucky made to the conquest 
of the Northwest. That is the spirit of the resolution adopted by 
the committee of the Kentucky State Historical Society. We have 
no desire, and it is not intended in any way to prejudice the recog- 
nition that may be extended to any plan that has been proposed by 
the distinguished member of Congress from the Louisville district 
who I am glad to see here to-day. dM É 
'The subject has been presented to you in such a way that it seems 
to me quite clear that these two plans do not in any way conflict. 
Your recollection has been refreshed by a dramatic recital of the 
conquest of the Northwest. Five great States and parts of others 
as will appear from that map over there, included in the Northwest 
territory, have been carved out of it. Тһе representatives of those 
| States are here seeking an opportunity to signalize this great achieve- 
ment. It would come with bad grace, I think, for the people of 
Kentucky—certainly our committee have so regarded it—for us to 
object to the larger plan that has been projected by the people of 
| this Indiana committee. They have displayed great energy; they 
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have laid out a most ambitious program. It is not intended to be 
exclusive of any other projects that Congress may now or may here- 
after be called upon to consider. These people of the Northwest аге 
asking this committee to-day to commemorate the conquest of the 
Northwest territory, to commemorate one event in the life, in the 
history of that expedition. It was the climax of the achievements 
of George Rogers Clark. True, the conception came to him іп the 
State of Kentucky. True, the expedition was recruited in Virginia 
and in Pennsylvania and ending at the falls of the Ohio, and it 
started again from the falls of the Ohio. But the struggles of that 
gallant band culminated at Vincennes, and the people of Indiana 
seem to be very much interested. They have developed an ambitious 
project here and they propose to carry it out in a large way. 

Now, it has seemed to me that those who believe in memorializing 
· George Rogers Clark ought to subscribe to the theory that this plan 
of this ambitious character, projected by the Indiana Society and 
indorsed by the people of other States of the Northwest, is a. plan 
for commemorating the conquest of the Northwest that should have 
опг indorsement. І think that is owing to the people of the North- 
west. It has seemed to me that they are entitled to demand that of 
the Congress of the United States. They represent a population of 
nearly twenty-five millions of people. Тһе great cities of Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Toledo, and 
many others are located in that territory. А very large part of the 
wealth of the country is there. They are entitled to have the con- 
quest of that territory, the birth of that empire, commemorated in 
a fitting way by the people of the United States, just as the Louisi- 
ana purchase was commemorated in 1904 by the centennial that was 
celebrated at St. Louis in that year. I think the country owes it to 
the people of the Northwest; I think they owe it to George Rogers 
Clark, to commemorate this event. I think they ought to give him 
proper recognition in other ways and in other places. 

We have at Springfield, Ill., a great memorial to Abraham Lin- 
coln. We have one at Hodginsville, Ky., the place of his birth. 
We have one in this great city, the capital of the Nation, and I do 
not think any one of these conflicts with any of the others. 

They owe it. to George Rogers Clark because he had vision as 
well as being a man of action. In this country we worship idealism. 
He was the most remarkable combination of idealist and materialist 
that history has ever known, I think, in our country or in our later 
times. 'They owe it to Clark, moreover, because Clark served his 
country at a sacrifice. He has never even received the pay for his 
services as colonel or as brigadier general in the Virginia State 
army and navy, and he acquired that great territory for the State 
of Virginia, whieh ceded it to the United States of American on 
condition that the United States of America would assume the 
obligations of the State of Virginia. That meant that it would pay 
Clark the salary that was due him ; it meant it would reimburse him 
for the expenses that he had incurred and the liabilities he һас as- 
sumed on his behalf, and not a dollar, not a dime of it, has ever been 
repaid. And most of all. I think the United States Government 
owes it to itself to celebrate this event; I think it should do it in 
a large way; and the project which these gentlemen have presented 
to you seems to me to be one that the United States Government, 
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great as it is, devoted to ideals as it is, should not hesitate to support 
by such an appropriation as may be necessary to carry this project 
into successful fulfillment. I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Mr. Сбівевт. Mr. Chairman, for fear of any misunderstanding 
may I make a few remarks right here, just briefly? 

Тһе CuamMaN. А member of the committee, Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Güirsegr. For fear there may lurk in the mind of some mem- 
ber or person present the thought that I disagree with the gentle- 
man from Kentucky in the noble sentiments he has expressed I want 
to take this opportunity to indorse his generous attitude. 

I believe that George Rogers Clark is the greatest character in 
American history, with two exceptions. He should be honored at 
every step of that eventful undertaking, and I would not for any 
purpose appear so selfish as to hesitate to give to Indiana the oppor- 
tunity of honoring this hero simply because I called attention to 
the fact that the gentleman from Louisville had also realized the 
obligations of that territory, and it was for the purpose of not seem- 
ing negligent to our own people and to our own State that I inter- 
polated the remarks that I did in Mr. Doolan's splendid address. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Fonruxx. Mr. Chairman, it is а matter of very great regret 
that Mr. R. W. Bingham, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, is unable 
to be present; but he has sent a telegram, which I think it would 
be well to submit to you, in which he regrets very much his inability 
to be present because of leaving the country. He says: 

Our country has delayed too long proper recognition to the memory of one of 
its greatest sons, George Rogers Clark. George Rogers Clark was closely asso- 
ciated with Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, апа Illinois, perhaps most closely 
with Kentucky. The climax of his career, the crowning achievement which 
gave the Northwest Territory to our country, took place at Vincennes; and I 
believe, therefore, a great und fitting memorial should be erected to his mem- 


ory there, and I hope the Congress may provide for the Government's part of 
the cost at this session. 


R. W. BINGHAM. 
[Applause. ] 


Mr. Chairman, may I next ask that you hear the Hon. Logan 
Hay, P Springfield, Ill., president of the Lincoln Centennial Asso- 
ciation ? 

The Снатвман. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Нау. 


STATEMENT OF LOGAN HAY, SPRINGFIELD, ILL, PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hax. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I can not 
claim to speak as the representative of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, although that organization has indorsed in a general way 
this movement. I am a director of that organization, and the presi- 
dent of the Illinois Historical Society had expected to be here to 
voice the approval of that association of this project. 

The Illinois Historical Society is a body of. contributing members, 
some 3,500 in number, resident in Illinois, so it is no inconsiderable 

ody. 

The people of Illinois are, I believe, greatly interested in this 
movement. It is some five or six generations since the capture of 
Vincennes. The pioneers were prolific, and many of the descendants 
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of those who accompanied George Rogers Clark are residents of 
Illinois. Moreover, in very large part the population of Illinois is 

made up of descendants of Kentucky pioneers from whom the soldiers 
ШІ George Rogers Clark were largely, if not in major measure, 
rawn. 

Illinois might be here with a competitive project with reference 
to the proper celebration of the sesqui-centennial of George Rogers 
Clark, were it not for the fact that Kaskaskia, with which George 
Rogers Clark's name is so indissolubly connected, has ceased to exist. 
Part of it has gone into the river, and for the rest of it, it is over 
in Missouri, as it were; that is to say, there is a part of Illinois that, 
as you people know, lies west of the Mississippi River. бо that 
Kaskaskia has ceased to exist. 

On geographical grounds I think it might very well claim to have 
precedence over Vincennes, by reason of the fact that it was the 
westernmost outpost on the Mississippi, but from another standpoint, 
even if Kaskaskia were still in existence, it would be more appropriate 
that this memorial should be placed at Vincennes, by reason of the 
fact that the taking of Vincennes better evidenced those hardy pio- 
neer qualities of physical endurance than did the capture of Kaskaskia. 
Illinois, therefore, 1s highly gratified at the proposal for the erection 
of this memorial at Vincennes on the borders of Illinois. 

There is yet another aspect of this matter. Mr. Fortune іп intro- 
ducing me has spoken of the fact that I am president of the Lincoln 
Centennial Association. That is an organization centered in Spring- 
field, Ill., and yet not an entirely local association. It has some 
600 sustaining members who for the most part reside in Illi- 
nois, but some 100. of them—150 of them—reside in various 
States of the Union. That organization is, in a modest way. 
doing historical work with reference to the Illinois period of 
Lincoln's life. There at Springfield we have observed the 
constantly growing interest, not in Lincoln's official acts but in his 
early life, and in the conditions which produced Lincoln. We have 
seen the number of people who come to the Lincoln monument and 
register there grow to some 120,000 a year. We have learned that 
perhaps not as many but still a very great number of people visit 
his home at Hodginsville, and yet others go to the places associated 
with his life during the Indiana period of his life. Spontaneously 
there is growing up а pilgrimage ог a way from the birthplace of 
Lincoln in Kentucky to his home and monument in Springfield and to 
his early home at New Salem, which, as many of you doubtless 
known, ceased to exist and has since been rebuilt, or rather is being 
reconstructed as it was in pioneer days by the State of Illinois. We 
think we can see that spontaneously this pathway from Lincoln's 
AURI home to his grave at Springfield is growing to be ап im- 
portant highway. Не came from his Kentucky home to Illinois 
nen Indiana, through Vincennes, crossing the river at that 
point. 

We of the Lincoln Centennial Association think that it would be 
of great interest and of particular importance in a national way 
for this memorial to be placed at Vincennes to George Rogers Clark, 
as it marks the conquest of this vast territory, and George Rogers 
Clark was himself, of course, a pioneer, and it was out of those 
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pioneer conditions that Lincoln grew, and Lincoln was peculiarly 
responsive to his environment. It is, therefore, peculiarly appro- 
priate that this George Rogers Clark memorial should exist on this 
pathway from Lincoln's birthplace to his final resting place. 

I fee] that there is a growing historic sense throughout the State 
of Illinois which will be not only appreciated, but which will be 
further cultivated by the erection of a suitable memorial at 
Vincennes. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Еовтохк. Mr. Chairman, may I read to you a brief letter 
from Frederick J. Turner, former professor of history of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and of Harvard? 

The Снлтвмам. Who has greatly specialized on northwestern 
history, one of the best in the country. 

Mr. Fortuner. I think, perhaps, it would be recognized, Mr. Chair- 
man, that he has done the finest research work that has yet been done 
on this subject, and no doubt you would like to hear what he has 
to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; we will be glad to hear the letter. 

Mr. Еовтохе. He says: 

Allow me to express the hope that you will be successful in bringing about 
the national commemoration of the anniversary of George Rogers Clark’s 
service in the Revolutionary War. Whatever may be thought of the unhappy 
later life of George Rogers Clark, his brilliant service in holding and keeping 
the great settlement in Kentucky nnd his work in the extension of our domain 
into the great States which make up the old Northwest. Indiana, Ohio, and 
Jllinois, especially demand recognition. 

In a notice in a leading daily of New York city recently, of a new biography 
of George Rogers Clark. the writer supposed that he was the leader of the 
transcontinental expedition to the mouth of the Columbia River. Important 
as was this exploration of William Clark, the youngest brother of George 
Rogers Clark, and his associate, Meriwether Lewis, it is а sad illustration of 
the fading memory on the part of this generation respecting the hero of the 


revolution—the West. that he should be thus confused with his younger 
brother. I am afraid it is typical. 


FREDERICK J. TURNER. 
Mr. Chairman, may I ask yon to hear former Governor Eberhart 
of Minnesota, who is here in support of this project ? 
The Снлткмах. We are honored to have the gentleman with us 
this morning and we will be glad to hear him. 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. 0. EBERHART, 134 NORTH LA SALLE 
STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, EX-GOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. EsznHanr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it is not my fortune to represent any particular organization at this 
hearing. 1 represent the great mass of our citizenship, who look 
upon memorials such as the one here proposed to the memory of 
George Rogers Clark as highly educational and inspirational in their 
nature. lt is not my purpose to lessen their great historical value 
or the importance of erecting suitable markers to the memory of 
those who have contributed most to the true greatness of our 
country, but to me this beautiful and impressive memorial has much 
greater significance; to me it is not an expenditure to build a fitting 
monument to the memory of George Rogers Clark, who next to 
General George Washington, himself, is responsible for preserving 
the great Northwest territory for our Republic, nor even a proper 
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recognition of what this great territory represents in our nation, to 
me it means infinitely more than that; to me it is above everything 
an investment in good citizenship. We may all rightly differ as to 
the nature and amount of almost numberless appropriations that are 
requested from Congress, but when it comes to anything that speci- 
fically promotes that which is best in American citizenship, there 
is no room for serious differences. While it is true that so many oi 
these memorials have been erected here in Washington, I have never 
heard any criticism of Congress for making these appropriations 
and I think it is especially fortunate that in this instance we can 
build a great memorial in a central teritory and outside of our very 
large cities where there are so many other attractions. It is un- 
doubtedly іп а large measure because of our failure to properly 
mark our historic achievements that travellers from foreign lands 
charge us with being mercenary and devoted principally to the 
accumulation of wealth. Nothing could inspire the traveller with 
our devotion to higher ideals, civic pride and patriotism more than 
the erection of memorials like this to American manhood and 
American achievement. 

During the past we have admitted to our shores millions of 
foreigners, a very large proportion of whom have Соте from coun- 
tries where educational advantages have been few, where labor has 
often times been oppressed and where the emigrant's heart has been 
filled with bitter hatred toward capital, law and order, and even 
the government itself. True, they have been given employment with 
good compensation, but I am asking you very earnestly if we have 
done what we easily could have done to impress upon them what 
American institutions mean to them and the unparalleled oppor- 
tunities at their disposal if they will only take advantage thereof. 

To me civic pride 15 an important element in patriotism and I 
can not refrain from commenting at this time upon the distinction 
which the people of Indiana have so rightly won for themselves 
and which makes it all the more appropriate that this splendid 
memorial be erected in their midst. I have never yet attended a 
Hoosier meeting where there has not been an intensely real expression 
of patriotic pride. In Chicago the meeting of the Indiana society 
18 of national importance and interest. Perhaps it is because in 
Indiana the political season never closes; but be that as it may I 
wish it could be truly said of every State in the union. 

In Minnesota, and this will apply to every State in the great 
Northwest where so much material progress has been made, we have 
always felt the need of greater opportunities to call to the attention 
of our people the great achievements of the past, not so much in 
song and story, because in that respect we have been more fortunate ; 
but n something that can visualize these achievements and stand for 
all time to come as a constant reminder of what pluck, ingenuity. 
work, and perseverance places within the reach of everyone in this 
land of opportunities where there is no occasion for discontent or 
radicalism. 

Minnesota joins heartily in asking Congress to make this appro- 
priation. Our citizenship, largely composed of sons and daughters 
of Scandinavia and Germany with a sufficient sprinkling of Irish to 
hold nearly all the offices, is sturdy, well educated, refined, and up to 
date in every respect; but standing alone we can not appropriately 
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honor our national heroes and therefore wish to join all the North- 
western States in asking Congress for an appropriation of about 
one and a half cents per capita of the entire nation to mark one of 
the greatest achievements of American History. 

While the violation of law in so many of our American communi- 
ties is to be deplored, Minnesota sometimes inclines the other way, 
as was evidenced at one election in St. Paul where a Swede, а Nor- 
wegian, and a German were serving as judges of election district 
and a genuine Indiana Yankee coming up to vote was refused be- 
cause he could not produce his second papers, and while we are ac- 
customed to the simple life of the great northwest where even the 
religion, particularly in Minneapolis, is so simple that all you have 
to do to be a good Christian is to love the Lord and hate St. Paul, 
we believe in the highest and best things of life and wish to join 
Indiana in urging Congress to make this memorial worthy of the 
great hero; worthy of the 25,000,000 people who live in the territory 
he saved for us; and worthy of the richest and yet most unselfish 
nation on the face of the earth. 

To me, representing on this occasion a very large portion of our 
common American citizenry. the erection of this tribute to the 
memory of Geofge Rogers Clark is great, and-the recognition of an 
outstanding national achievement is still greater; but yet it seems 
to me that the fostering of all that is best and noblest in American 
citizenship is the greatest of all and I am here as a volunteer be- 
cause I want every American boy and girl to look up to this beautiful 
and impressive memorial on the Wabash and say: “There stands a 
memorial built by all the American people to the memory of one 
who exemplified in his life the fact that dc is only one country in 
the world which gives to every boy and girl a fair chance, and that 
country is my country." 

Mr. Fortune. Mr. Chairman, the interest of Ohio in this project is 
represented here to-day by Professor Benton, well known to you, I 
am sure, of the Western Reserve University of Cleveland, a writer 
on American history, and if there is time I would be elad to have 
you hear a few words from him. » 

The Снлікмам. We will be very glad to hear Professor Benton. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. ELBERT 7. ВЕМТОМ, WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Professor BENTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. of the com- 
mittee, I, too, have believed that the commemoration of great Amer- 
ican events is an act of national education. "This becomes а particu- 
larly easy and appropriate mode of education in these days when 
our national highways are giving such great numbers of people 
access to our various points of historical interest. A highway 
through Vincennes will bring this to the attention of and will be 
an inspiration to millions of people who at other times in the 
world’s history could never have had such opportunities. This seems 
to me to be particularly appropriate in the Northwest, where such 
great numbers of our people do not have those family associations 
and traditions that bring to their memory our past history. 

І come from a city. Cleveland, Ohio, where much more than two- 
thirds of the people are of foreign birth or the children of foreign 
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parents. The contact with such places and monuments as Indiana 
proposes to ask you to give to the country would be a great oppor- 
tunity to educate our other and more recent children. There could 
be no doubt, 1 imagine, among historical students, whether in Ohio 
or any other State of the Northwest, on the appropriateness of this 
particular event. 

I think Clark's achievement has not yet quite received all the 
significance that is due it. If it bad been possible that Clark had 
not conceived this brilliant project of carrying the war into the 
Indian country and occupying this Northwest Territory, the Peace 
Congress at Paris would have faced a very different situation. I 
suspect, if we can look into what might have happened without 
George Rogers Clark's expedition that the story of the Oregon par- 
tition might have been a thing the American Congress might have 
had in the future to face. You recall that the Oregon partition 
became necessary because the economic interests of the United States 
were great in the valley of the Columbia but were weak in the 
Frazier Valley. Now, in Ohio, in the Northwest, the economic forces 
were set for the occupation of the Great Lakes shores by the fur- 
trading interests from Montreal and Quebec. The economic interests 
of Ohio were over the mountains and down the Ohio River. If 
that had not been occupied, timely as it was, time was playing with 
the economic interests of Quebec and Montreal, and as the students 
of the period after the war know, a movement set in for the recovery 
of the northern portions of all these States. 

All I wish to emphasize, gentlemen, is what everybody here, I 
believe, now recognizes, the importance of George Rogers Clark’s 
achievement, and that whether we are citizens of one State or another 
State of the Northwest, we rejoice in this opportunity of having for 
our students this great commemorative monument for their inspira- 
tion. [Applause. | 

The Cuatrman. May I make a suggestion, Mr. Fortune? The 
members of the committee are rather anxious to know what your 
plans are before we break up, and if there are many others to speak 
on the general purpose, could we have those in the form of briefs 
and hand them later to the secretary or to the reporter, and let us 
have the plans that you propose? > Since that, after all, will be very 
determinative. 

Mr. Fortune. We are very anxious, Mr. Chairman, to get before 
you those facts. May I say to you that there are other representa- 
tives of part of this Northwest territory here? I would like to 
have you hear Mr. M. M. Ола е, who has written a book on George 
Rogers Clark, and who is a former president of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Society. 

The Снлтвмам. There has not been a dead moment here. It has 
been most interesting and there has been no lost motion. l was 
fearful that we might not get the plan before we must adjourn, and 
that is the thing the committee wants to have. 1 

Mr. Еовтсхе. Yes; and may I mention also, preliminary to that, 
that we have some representatives of the territory here that I think 
itis well for you to know, who are greatly interested, people of promi- 
nence and influence, who carry very great weight in an undertaking of 
this kind. I would like for you to know particularly of the interest 
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of Hon. Thomas Taggart, former Senator—is Mr. Taggart here? I 
would like for him to simply step before you for a moment. 

The Cuairman. Everybody knows Tom Taggart [applause], and 
to know him is to love him. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS TAGGART, OF FRENCH LICK, IND. 


Mr. Тассавт. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think everything has 
been said that can well be said to this committee. The committee 
has à limit on its time. I might say, however, that Indiana and the 
various States of the Northwest are all very much interested in this 
memorial, and when I say that to you I simply restate what has 
already been related, and we hope and we pray, and we bring the 
prayers of the people of Indiana with us, that this committee will 
look favorably on this request. [Applause. ] 

Senator Watson. Mr. Fortune, I think the suggestion of Chair- 
man Fess is very timely and very wise. In my judgment the com- 
mittee has heard all they need to hear or probably want to hear on 
the general features of this situation, and if you will get down to 
details and give them the plan of what you propose, I think it will 
be a very fine thing. 

Mr. Forrune. I intended to do that in a moment, but as a political 
offset to Mr. Taggart I thought it might be proper to call upon the 
Hon. Joseph B. Kealing of Indianapolis, National Republican 
committeeman of Indiana. [Laughter and applause.] 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH B. KEALING, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN FOR THE STATE OF 
INDIANA 


Mr. Кклілхоа. Mr. Chairman, I heartily indorse all that has been 
said, and it has been very interesting. So far as Indiana is con- 
cerned my friend Tom Taggart and I seldom agree, but when we do 
agree it is almost unanimous in Indiana. (Laughter and applause). 

Mr. Еоктоме. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the George 
Rogers Clark Commission, of Indiana in undertaking the task which 
was consigned to it by the Historical Society felt that 16 needed the 
best advice that it could procure in this country, and therefore en- 
gaged the services of Mr. H. Van Buren Magonigle, a noted archi- 
tect, who has had great experience in the construction of memorials. 
and we have asked him to prepare plans and specifications which 
have become the basis of this appeal to you. You have before you 
some of the drawings that he has brought here to show what might 
be done, and I shall next call upon Mr. Magonigle to give you some 
information as to the tentative plans that have been prepared, to 
show what may be done. Understand that we are aiming at a per- 
manent memorial, not an exposition or a passing show, but something 
that will remain permanently at the spot that is most historic in 
this country west of the Allegheny Mountains, and Mr. Magonigle 
will show you what his conception is. 

Senator McKetrar. Before you close may I ask you, is it the 
purpose to spend a million and a halfon the memorial and $250,000 
for the celebration ? д 
Mr. Еовтсхе. Approximately that. 
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STATEMENT OF H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE, ARCHITECT, NEW 
YORK CITY 


Mr. Млсохтвгя. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
plan that you see there on the left is a general plan of the city of 
Vincennes [indicating]. Up toward the upper left-hand corner is 
the old French town, and that is the location of old Fort Sackville. 

Turning to the detailed plan on this side there is the Wabash 
River, the Illinois shore, and the Indiana shore. ‘There is the pro- 
posed new bridge across the Wabash River. The present bridge, 
which is now condemned, runs from Main Street, the furtherest 
right-hand street on that map, and crosses the river at that point 
[indicating]. 

When I was asked to study the surroundings there, with a view to 
making this memorial, I found the general conditions extremely 
favorable. They seemed to lend themselves very nicely to a monu- 
ment, but it became necessary to find a nucleus, a center, a real spot 
of interest that could be a shrine of pilgrimage, because you must 
realize that across that bridge will stream millions of people on the 
North to the South and on the way from the East to the West. The 
great Lincoln Highway, which will start in Kentucky and cross to 

pringfield, Ill., will here intersect the Lincoln Highway from coast 
to coast. Therefore at this point is a place where, it seems to me, you 
should have a building which should be erected to contain the history 
of this entire Northwest Territory. 

Therefore, I have suggested for the commission that we erect this 
hall of history which you see represented there by that rectangle 
[indicating]. The elevation of the building is directly behind you 
there, Senator Watson. In that building would be represented the 
entire history of the Northwest from its exploration down to the 
present day. Upon entering this building at one of the ends you 
would have on your left hand a great wall painted with pictures 
representing the entire history of exploration; on the center of the 
wall the giving of the commission to George Rogers Clark by 
Patrick Henry, and so on through to the capture of Fort Sackville, 
which would occupy this end wall to the right. You would then 
come along that wall, which is on this side, and that wall depicts 
the entire development of the region from early pioneer times down 
to the inventions of the present day, of the introduction of the 
railroad, the steamboat, and on the entrance wall on this end would 
be an apotheosis of all the great cities that have sprung up in that 
territory. It is unnecessary to cite them now. 

One of the elements in this problem is the question of this bridge 
across the Wabash at this point, and it should be оға monumental 
type; the type proposed by the State highway commission is that 
bridge [indicating], a mere railroad truss bridge—— 

Senator McKrrram (interposing). A steel bridge? 

Mr. Macontorz. A steel bridge. This, I believe, should be a con- 
crete structure, to harmonize with the memorial. 

Senator McKrzrran. May I ask, would that be paid for by the two 
States or how is that bridge to be paid for? 

Mr. Млвохтсге: I am not quite sure about that; 

Monsigneur Gavrsk. By the two States. 
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Senator Warson. It will be paid for by the States, Senator. No 
part of the appropriation that Congress makes, if it shall make one, 
1s to defray the expenses of building that bridge. 

Mr. Мавохтвік. 16 should merely be brought into harmony with 
the monumental character of the memorial. 

Senator МеКкілав. You think that can be done? 

Senator Warson. I think so. 

Senator McKzrrax. It seems to me very important that it should 
have the same appearance that the memor1al has. 

Senator Watson. We are ent' rely ready on the Indiana side. The 
Illinois people for the present did not want to divert sufficient funds 
from their general road-building program to put into it, but I am 
told they will do so later. 

Mr. MacoxicLe. To the right and left of the building, in order to 
make an inclosure which would inclose the site of old Fort Sack- 
ville, we are extending these two walls to the right and left [indi- 
ada That gives a frontage along the river of upwards of 550 

eet. 

Senator McKetrar. Is this immediately on the site of old Fort 
Sackville? 

Mr. MacoNiGLE. Yes; it includes the present marker, which marks 
the site, and that is approximately the location of the old fort. 

Mr. Еовтоме. Just for the sake of understanding, Mr. Magonigle, 
the present site of old Fort Sackville is covered by warehouses, man- 
ufacturing concerns, and other buildings. It is contemplated that 
that ground shall be acquired by the State of Indiana and the build- 
ings razed and the ground prepared for the plans of Mr. Magonigle. 

Senator McKzrLAR. How much land is embraced in this project? 

Mr. Fortune. Ten or twelve acres. 

Mr. Macontcrz. About 12 acres. You see, опе of the problems 
here is to ereate а memorial which is important enough in itself to 
commemorate this great event, and yet it 1s placed in a city of 25,000 
inhabitants, a very simple city, which may grow and undoubtedly 
will grow, but to reconcile the scale of the national importance of 
the event with the small scale of the locality in which it stands is 
one of the difficult problems. It is for that reason that I have pro- 
posed to inclose—to make this great inclosure by means of that low 
wall [indicating]. That gives it importance and breadth to fit it 
to be placed upon this great river, and on the opposite side, on the 
Illinois shore, there should be a lookout arranged from the road op- 
posite so that people could come and get a view from here [indi- 
cating]. It would be a magnificent view from the bridge. coming 
over from Illinois. i i4 E 

Parking spaces are provided on the side for thousands of visitors 
that will. come, and part of the scheme would be to create this square 
at the head of Second Street, which is the'street just opposite Mr. 
Coleman's hand there on the edge [indicating]. upon which the 
cathedral might face. and directly in front of the cathedral should 
be a statue of Pere Gibault. 

Those spots [indicating] are four pylons which mark the entrance 
to the bridge and mark the entrance to Vigo Street here, and at the 
foot of those pylons would be statues of the four lieutenants of 
George Rogers Clark. 
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Opposite the end of Main Street, the street farthest to the right, 
would be a statue of Jean Vincennes, for whom the town is named, 
and directly opposite, the hall of history fronting on the boulevard. 

Near enough to be seen from the boulevard by passersby would 
be a group representing the vanguard of Clark's forces, a group 
about 30 feet long and 15 high or so, as indieated by the red right 
in the middle there. 

On the far side is a promenade along the river bank, with steps 
leading down to sort of a landing place in connection with a memorial 
park, because the city of Vincennes should reclaim its river bank and 
provide for riverside parking. 

At the right-hand side of the take-off of the bridge is & big park- 
ing space, and the grounds of the cathedral, the old French ceme- 
tery, are included within this park area, extending from that street 
on the left, that whole park area down to this point here [indicating]. 

Senator Warson. You are satisfied the amount asked for will 
complete the entire project, are you, Mr. Magonigle? 

Mr. Махаомісів. Yes. I have submitted detailed estimates to the 
commission. 

Senator МсКюлав. You think a million and a half dollars will 
do the work? 

Mr. MaaoNiGLE. Yes. 

Mr. Luce. Will those detailed estimates be furnished to us? 

Mr. MagoxieLE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warson. I understand they are to be furnished to the 
committee. 

The Curam wAN. i would suggest that a]! information that we are 
not able to have presented here orally this morning be submitted to 
the reporter so that we can put it into the record. 

Mr. Woop. Our time is very nearly exhausted. There are a num- 
ber of gentlemen who would like to appear before the committee in 
person, and there are a number of telegrams and statements that 
we would like to have incorporated in the record, which will give 
more of the details than have been given here, апа which I think are 
very essential. y 

The Cusirmayn. Is there any objection to incorporating them in 
the record? 

Senator McKzrram. I move that it be done, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, it will be done. 

(The papers referred to appear hereafter.) 

Mr. Luce. Mr. Chairman. I was obliged to be away for a few 
minutes. Has anyone stated. what was contemplated to be con- 
tributed by the State of Indiana or any other State? 

Senator McKxrran. I think not. 

The Снлтвмах. No. 

Mr. Lucr. Can we have that information? 

Mr. Forrunr. It is contemplated that the State of Indiana will ac- 
quire this land, which is now covered with buildings, and that it 
will have the ground prepared for this memorial. 

Senator WarsoN. At what cost? 

Mr. Еовтохк. Between four and five hundred thousand dollars. 
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Mr. Luce. Is there any objection to stipulating in the bill that this 
appropriation will not be made available unless that appropriation 
is made? 

Mr. Fortune. I think not. 

Mr. Greenwoop. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the bill provides 
that the title to the land shall be obtained by the State of Indiana 
free from all incumbrances and also provides that the maintenance 
shall be kept up through the years by the Indiana department of 
conservation. That is in the bill. 

Mr. Luce. The hearing this morning shows that this memorial is 
of interest to all the States making up the northwest territory. Do 
any other States contemplate any contribution? 

Mr. Еовтоме. The question has not been definitely put up to them. 
Some of the legislatures have not yet been in session. But it will be. 

Mr. Luce. Will it be practicable to make it sure that they do? 

Mr. Fortune. We will be glad to be advised as to how that can 
be done. 

Mr. Lucr. I mean. to make the appropriation contingent by a 
share in this by all the States directly concerned. 

Mr. Fortune. I do not know that it would be practicable to make 
it contingent upon their sharing the expense of these particular 
plans. But the States will be invited to cooperate and to have the 
part in it which they desire to take, and in other memorials or exposi- 
tions. We want to make it clear, however, that this is not an expo- 
sition; this js a permanent memorial. 

Mr. Luce. Will your brief also show how you contemplate using 
the $950,000 ? 

Mr. Еовтсхе. Yes, sir; we will be glad to furnish whatever infor- 
mation 15 desired. 

Mr. Сбпивевт. I should think the States of Indiana and Illinois 
would see to it that the building of this bridge is in harmony with 
the rest of the memorial, because to all intents and purposes it is 
part of the general plan. 

Тһе Снаткмалм. I take it that the authority that will be responsible 
for a pe this money ought to approve the character of the 

ridge. 

Senator McKxrzan. I think it is very essential to have something 
definite about the bridge. 

Mr. Fortune. Congressman Greenwood calls attention to the fact 
that the bill providing for the bridge has already been passed by 
Congress. i l 

Senator Warson. That has all been provided for. 

Mr. Fortunes. The bridge is an essential part of the memorial. 

The Снлікмах. I will be compelled to adjourn the committee now, 
on account of the meeting of the Senate and the House within a 
very few minutes, and just as soon as the hearings are printed so 
that we can have them, and it is the desire of the coauthors of the 
bill. we will call a joint meeting of the committee to go over the 
matter. 

Senator Broussard. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this bridge is 
considered part of the memorial, would it not be well to put into the 
record the estimated cost of the bridge? 

А отсе. The Government pays half that anyway. That is the 
aw. 
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Senator Bnovssanp. I think we should know how much the States 
are contributing. 

Senator Warsox. I think maybe that can be done without much 
trouble. 


REPORT TO THE GEORGE ROGERS CLARK COMMISSION FOR THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
FrrTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONQUEST OF THE OLD NORTHWEST 


ІН. Van Buren Magonigle, architect] 
THE GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MEMORIAL AND ITS IMMEDIATE SETTING 


I have proposed as its principal element a hall of history, in which would be 
recorded the entire history down to the present day of the vast empire Clark won 
for the United States. ‘This is the heart and center of the whole related scheme, 
aud we may therefore give this building our first consideration. The model 
Shows the interior only of this shrine of pilgrimage, а room 100 feet long by 50 
feet wide and 56 feet high. Тһе walls around the paintings are proposed to 
be of Kettle River sandstone, а very warm and beautiful stone of а generally 
golden hue to harmonize with the paintings. The base would be оға warm- 
toned marble or granite, with a honed finish for the sake of cleanliness, the 
floor of polished marbles, in patterns as indicated. The ceiling would be of 
plaster, painted and decorated in the manner of a wooden ceiling. The room 
would be lighted from 14 windows placed high in the walls and by 8 simple 
chandeliers so designed as to throw the light on the painted walls and leave 
the ceiling and upper walls in a measure of obscurity. 

I would recommend low table cases of bronze and glass set against the 
walls in which historic documents and relies relating to the Old Northwest, 
Virginia and Kentucky. may be exhibited. Access to the hall is had by a 
small doorway at each епа. closed by bronze doors of intricate design. These 
doorways are deliberately and intentionally made small to contribute to and 
emphasize the size and senle of the room, and the building and the immediate 
approaches thereto are so planned as to cause the visitor to enter at the ends 
of the room. Reference to ‘the plan will make it clear that the easterly end 
will probably be the more frequently used by visitors, due to the fact that 
the best place for adequate parking facilities, where the cars of visiting 
motorists will be least conspicuous and least disturb the dignity of the scene. 
seems to fall naturally on the easterly side of the bridge. For this reason the 
story told by the paintings will begin оп е southerly wall, at the left hand as 
one enters the easterly door. 

À word of explanation of the manner of the paintings before proceeding 
to their subject matter. Millions of men. women, and children of all sorts 
and conditions and of every degree of education and intelligence will visit 
this room. Тһе story to be told. therefore, must be presented in а manner 
that will not only interest them all by its humanity, but be legible and under- 
standable by its simplicity and directness. It was to simple people that the 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages told their story and made their appeal: and 
among the means the artists used were woven tapestries such as the famous 
Bayeux tapestry, the great series for Rheims Cathedral, those of Beauvais, 
and such secular ones as the extraordinary sets at the Chateau of Chaumont 
and in the Cluny Museum in Paris. The great looms of Flanders sent these 
storied tapestries all over Europe in Renaissance times, and -the Gobelins 
continue the tradition in modified form down to the present day. These alt 
told stories by means of pictures. assisted by written indications inscribed on 
serous or ribands as to the event or personage portrayed: the scenic settings 
whether field or stream or forest were shown with the birds and the beasts 
that peopled them. and in such settings. which themselves told the story of 
the locality. moved the personages of the drama. 

_ The story we have to tell can. it seems to me. be better told, more clearly. and 
in à more human way, in the manner of those splendid tapestries than іп any 
other ; most of the events to be depicted here took place in the woods and 
Prairies and on the rivers. It is in the main a story of simple times, the actors 
Simple people. The usual formal type of mural painting would be too stiff, 
too stilted, for our purpose. and would lack the flexibility required by the 
varied episodes of the tale. When indoor scenes are enacted we need merely 
remove a wall of the house to see what is going on inside, as the scene wherein 
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Clark received his official commission from Patrick Henry, the delivery of the 
secret orders taking place out of doors. When identification or explanation 
would make the meaning clearer, it is given by the written word; and a con- 
tinuous running commentary is inscribed upon the scroll at the foot of each 
panel. 

The end panels are each 38 feet long by 34 feet high and those on the side 
walls measure 88 feet long. They would be painted in oil on canvas and 
applied to the walls with white lead. The walls themselves would be double 
so that no dampness will affect the paintings. 

Reverting to the subject matter : Beginning on the southerly or left-hand wall 
when entering at the easterly end, the story of the discovery and exploration 
of the Wabash and its valley is told, leading up to Clark’s visit to Patrick 
Henry; the bestowal of the publie commission and the delivery of the secret 
orders; the expendition into the wilderness and the capture of Kaskaskia and 
Cahokia, the landscape setting changing character with the changing seasons. 

The westerly wall, which fronts the visitor entering at the east is entirely 
devoted to the capture of Fort Sackville, in a winter setting. 

On the northerly wall is depicted the history of the subsequent development 
of the Old Northwest into the States of to-day, the Odyssey of the Lincoln 
family, the introduction of the railroad. the growth of commerce, manufactures. 
and agriculture. 

The easterly wall carries an apotheosis of the great cities that have sprung 
up in this inland empire, with the men and women of recent times who have 
shed lustre upon it by their talents and achievements in all the arts of peace. 

Turning now to the exterior: Surrounding the Hall of History are open 
colonnades, quiet resting places for the visitor. commanding on the northerly 
side a fine view of the river, the bridge, the Illinois shore, and the Memorial 
Boulevard. The southerly eolonnade overlooks the Old French Cemetery with 
its memories of the ancient French settlement hereabout, the spire of the 
cathedral rising to the left. Access to the colonnades is by way of the east and 
west vestibules of the Hall of History; they are lined with rich blue mosaic 
against which the columns will be clearly defined. even from the Illinois shore. 

The building is a very simple rectangular mass, the hall rising above the 
surrounding colonnades with the windows in a clerestory. А decorative frieze 
eomposed of motifs derived from the flora and fauna of the old Northwest 
takes the place of the usual cornice near the top of the lower cube. То right 
and left extends a curved terrace, bounded by a stone wall which defines and 
accents the quiet forecourt and terminates in two pavilions on the Memorial 
Boulevard. The visitor approaching from the northerly side mounts the steps 
to the pavilions between the colossal eagles which indicate the national scope 
of the memorial, and follows the terrace to the entrances of the hall, passing 
on his way the seals of the eight States which are most intimately related to 
the history of the old Northwest, carved on the wall. This wall also bears an 
inscription in large letters deeply сагуей, dedientory of the memorial. On the 
iuner side of the curve of the terrace is a low hedge of evergreens or barberry 
planted at the top of the simple green bank. Тһе entire forecourt is an un- 
broken expanse of lawn which follows the present upward slope of the terrain 
апа is edged with wide bands of ivy. At the inner side of the broad sidewalk 
at the Memorial Boulevard and on the central axis of the building is a sculp- 
tural group in stone about 30 feet long showing somewhat larger than life size. 
Clark and the vanguard of his force just before the nttack on Fort Sackville. 
This group marks as nearly as may be the actual site of the fort and would 
replace the present little marker. 

Approaching the Hall of History through the Memorial Park from the east. 
south. or west. the visitor, following paths which lead him to steps at each 
end of the buillding. would mount to the terrace level and pass through the 
two gateways to be seen at the inner ends of the curved wall. a 

The entire exterior, the Clark group, and the pylons in the new square 
should be constructed of Indiana limestone, the natural and appropriate 
material. 

The Memorial Park should be heavily planted close to the curved walls as 
shown. with both deciduous and evergreen trees, some of which should be 
allowed to overhang the terrace. As suggested in my preliminarv report, the 
old French burying ground and the church properties to the south of it are 
of a character that bring them easily into harmonious relations with the park 
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about them. The old cemetery should be left as it is, and its outline perpetu- 
ated by a line of stone markers. I have suggested a tablet with an appropriate 
record opposite the center of the southerly side of the hall of history. There 
should be no paths permitted through the cemetery area; its present simple 
charm should be religiously preserved. The contrast between the broad, serene, 
and monumental character of the forecourt on the north side and the more 
intimate scale of treatment on this southerly side will be both striking and 
appropriate; the forecourt is in scale with the scale of the river upon which 
it opens so widely and generously. Between the boulevard and the Wabash 
is a promenade overlooking the water, and below it, just above mean high- 
water level. is a wharf for small boats with floats at each end to accommodate 
themselves to changes in water level. This is a very desirable feature for the 
new riverside parkway, this provision for canoeing and boating. Тһе retain- 
ing wall of the promenade should be of concrete and covered in part with 
vines. 

The impression I have tried to create, particularly in the memorial itself 
and the forecourt and promenade is one of great simplicity and quiet dignity. 
It seems to me self-evident that it should face the river. The building is set 
well back from the new boulevard so that it may be grasped in its entirety 
by passers-by, and yet is related to the boulevard by the curved terraces which 
sweep forward to it in the form of a great exedra. 

I referred in my preliminary report (p. 2 of MS.) to the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing the scale of a memorial in which the entire country has a proprietary in- 
terest with that of the little city of Vincennes. Upon analysis your commis- 
sion will observe that the hall of history is of quite modest dimensions—86 
feet wide by 148 feet long, outside, with a height of colonnade wall of 55 
feet—but that the sweep of the terrace walls defining the forecourt brings it 
into seale with the river and with its nation-wide importance. From the side 
Of the city it is so clustered about with trees that it is not overwhelming nnd 
would not dwarf the near-by eathedral—an important consideration in the 
Study of this ensemble. It must also be of a large simplicity to hold its own 
against the new bridge which will be so close to it. This design deals with 
this difficult factor of the problem satisfactorily to my sense of scale in 
relationships. Incidentally there would be a superb view of the memorial 
from the bridge. 


ESTIMATE OF COST оғ GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MEMORIAL 


[Prepared by H. Van Buren Magonigle, architect] 


FKoundationso2e~ ымы et ааыа eub. seen et жа a So dul 3 $97, 480 
Guty stone siss Beene b el re ee es te вап 213. 147 
Carving andi/modelsss Afi Заве ОЕ re ae) user enis een ы 20, 634 
Mosaics tiled tare! әле Эл. oleae ndi анга Гормун өй uidi 63, 275 
Miscellaneous mason ог ааа ee $144, 754 
Miscellaneous iron and steel 11. 171 
Roofing and sheet metal 12, 787 
Garpentry 22h nd «4 Yur aaa dar ue HE cape asi) evt 10, 000 
------ 178,712 
Interior finish: 
Celling—ornamental plaster__----------------------- 7. 556 
Walls—marble and Caen stone_------.---------.-----+ 9, 900 
Floors marple б AMEE 24 ec. 11, 024 
Painting decorative. ELME M ETE EL 10, 000 
Bronze! wonk. rn oc iu. DO To Залы EE 47, 500 
Exhibiti!leageszoi5- Uber eel За сызды Hut. 25, 000 
Muralyipainting=sseus 7:0 а наасан аг 200, 000 
Electrical, fixtures. 3. sae = Еі аан. 15, 000 
Sculpture—five statues and one group, including pedestals 
EOT MIESTA GONE MO UR ES IUS HE P ы 225. 000 
------- 550,780 
Вата зы АЙ Iz SP жәктзізз.:7. hia att а шемен 2. 400 
Heating- MOE E aa S Te Te -- 7, 800 
Electricalsavork® РЫЛЫСЫ SPAREN E E TL UN 12 14, 500 
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Finished grading, seeding, and sodding---------------------------- $5, 410 
New portico and steps for cathedral__._-___-----------------~------ 22, 757 
1, 176, 895 
Contractor's fee, 10 per cent оп-.-----------..------------ $626, 115 62, 612 
Interior finish and sculpture, not included in general 
contacte .2-———--LrE.IQRA жі c сата ан Le Тл a T 550, 780 
1, 176, 895 


Architect's fee, including engineers fees, and costs of drawings, 
specifications, blue prints, and office expenses and salaries, as per 
letter .of ;Sept..24,,4926, IOjper' centre ni -AE sn ase = - + 123, 951 
(Does not include traveling expenses, salary of clerk of works, or 
cost of models that the owner may wish.) 
Traveling expenses of architect and deputies to job, shops, and 


quarries, and for conferences with оуупег-аПоу----------------- 5, 000 
Clezk«of works; 2413monthsiat; $350 Sees ЕЕЕ eee БЕ: iil ccm 8. 400 
1, 376, 858 


(Because of the necessity of adjourning the hearing at 12.05 p. m. 


and upon the consent of the committee, following briefs and state- 
ments are added to this record :) 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM FORTUNE—Resumed 


Mr. Fortune. It is contemplated that the ceremonies of dedication 
of the memorial and celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the conquest of the old Northwest be provided for out 
of the Federal appropriation, with not more than $250,000 of that 


appropriation being spent for those purposes. Mr. Magonigle has 
recommended that the ceremonies be— 


a series of pageants representing the various historical events that may be 
decided upon as proper to record by mural paintings in the Hall of Ilistory. 
* * * The pageants might be repeated once every three weeks or every 
month throughout the summer season of the year of dedication, and by judi- 
cious advertising it would be possible for people from many States to time their 
outings so as to bring them to Vincennes for one of these occasions, of which 
each might be of two or three days’ duration. the entire series of pageants 
being produced at each. We should have here to contend with a difficulty, 
perhaps, іп assuring ourselves of the services of the professional uctors who 
must inevitably be employed to form the framework of any such pageantry. 
For the crowds we could depend upon local talent well drilled, but the principal 
characters should by all means be taken by professionals. A pngeant, whether 
performed but once or many times, would inevitably attraet vast crowds, and 
this immediately suggests stnging it, not at the memorial or in the Memorial 
Park. but perhaps in the fields to the west of the site, on the river bank, or on 
floats on the river itself. Тһе river should, of course, be utilized to the fullest 
us part of the settings of such pageantry. The details must. of course, be 
determined by long and eareful thought and much research. 


Since receiving this report the commission has continued to plan 
for a series of celebrations, such as is recommended by Mr. 
Magonigle. The bill specifically provides that the celebrations be 
open to the public without charge. The commission intends to 
employ experts in writing and directing of pageants and to present 
to the publie pageants that will clearly and accurately portray not 
only the Clark expedition against Fort Sackville but the whole storv 
of the development of the old Northwest. It will show the North- 
west under three flags. the French, British, and lastly the Stars and 
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Stripes, which have flown over the region since Clark's memorable 
victory. 

It is, o£ course, impossible to forecast accurately the cost of these 
celebrations but the commission has been advised and believes that 
they may be prepared at a cost of not more than $250,000 and per- 
haps somewhat less. Any balances remaining, of course, after the 
completion of the memorial and the holding of the pageants will 
revert to the Federal ‘Treasury. 

A member of the committee has asked for information as to the 
probable cost of the bridge across the Wabash, if erected according 
to the ornamental design of Mr. Magonigle. I am informed that the 
steel truss type of bridge, proposed to be erected by the highway 
departments of Indiana. and Illinois, will cost approximately 
$350,000 and a bridge of ornamental type, that is a concrete bridge, 
would eost approximately $500,000. However, let me point out that 
the appropriation requested to be authorized in this bill would not 
in any way be used for the bridge. Тһе Indiana and Illinois High- 
way departments will pay the cost of the bridge and if they need 
help we are assured the city of Vincennes will provide the money 
necessary. Тһе commission is now engaged in working out this 
problem. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I desire to make this 
additional statement to you to bring before you clearly the under- 
standing that our Nation has too long delayed paying honor and 
gratitude to George Rogers Clark. 

Eighty-eight years ago, Judge John Law, distinguished pioneer 
of Indiana, called on his State and Nation to commemorate the deeds 
of General Clark. Not only the Northwest ‘Territory, he said, but 
the whole United States was more indebted to Clark than to any 
other general of the Revolution, Washington alone excepted. Не 
painted a picture of the land of Clark's conquest.as it existed in that 
year with its 2,000,000 population—^ a race of industrious, intel- 
ligent, high-minded, and patriotic people, attached to the institutions 
of their country, trained from their earliest infancy to revere and 
venerate the Constitution of their forefathers for the government of 
themselves and their posterity." 

The population of 9,000,000 has now grown to more than 25,000,- 
000. This Northwest Territory has now become the great central 
west of the United States with more than one-fifth the population 
and one-fourth the wealth and resources of our country. 

Nearly a century has passed since Judge Law's eloquent appeal to 
his countrymen and almost a century and a half has gone by since 
the deeds of Clark were enacted. Тһе Nation blessed with freedom 
and prosperity made possible by the hardships endured and the 
brilliant plans born in the mind of Clark, which he so splendidly 
and bravely carried out, has yet failed to pay him the recognition 
and veneration which is his due.: The time has come to give an 
answer. To those who are now living falls the great honor and 
privilege of expressing the gratitude of our people. Тһе glory of 
paying that debt may be ours. 4 
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STATEMENT OF M. M. QUAIFE, EDITOR AND SECRETARY THE 
BURTON HISTORICAL COLLECTION OF THE DETROIT PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, EDITOR THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL RE- 
VIEW, FORMER SUPERINTENDENT THE WISCONSIN STATE 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Qvarre. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I find 
myself in a different situation from the speakers who have preceded 
me. They have told you much of the glory and significance of Clark's 
conquest; I come from Detroit, which furnished the army and the 
general that were conquered. In their behalf it may be urged that 
at any rate they were fighting for the cause of their king and 
country; it must be conceded, however, that they were outfought and 
outgeneraled, and hence the conquest you are asked to commemorate. 
Nor do we of Detroit to-day regret the defeat which we suffered at 
Clark’s hand. To-day, as the third industrial center of America, 
we supply the salt you eat, the stoves that warm you and the refrig- 
erators that keep you cool, the cars you ride in, and the drugs you 
consume. Thanks to Clark’s conquest, we are all good Americans, 
and in the veins of hundreds of our citizens courses the blood of the 
men whom Clark compelled to surrender at Vincinnes in the month 
of February, 1779. Ав the people of the Southern States rejoice in 
the preservation of the Union, we of Detroit view with satisfaction 
Clark’s triumphs in the Revolutionary War, and heartily approve 
of their fitting commemoration. 

But I desire to speak briefly for a far wider constituency than the 
people of Detroit. I am an historical editor by profession, and this 
fact is responsible for my appearing here to-day. 

Speaking as an historical editor, I wish to direct your attention 
to certain facts which no one of the speakers before me has touched 
upon. You are here in the capacity of representatives of the Ameri- 
can people, and you wish to do whatever you are sincerely convinced 
they desire to have done. Never before in our entire history have 
they manifested such a widespread interest in the subject of the 
past of our Nation as in the period since the close of the Great War. 
A few concrete illustrations will serve to support this statement. At 
the present moment three new biographies of George Washington 
are competing for public attention, and so lively is the interest they 
have aroused that the Father of our Country has become the subject 
of daily widespread news and editorial comment. Last year more 
books were published about Abraham Lincoln than about any other 
character in history save only Jesus Christ. A single biography of 
Lincoln, priced at $10, sold 15,000 sets in the first three months 
following the date of publication. Still larger number of copies of 
a recent life of Franklin was sold within a few weeks. Of Well’s 
History of Mankind (the recent edition selling at $15) over a quarter 
of a million copies have been sold in the United States in the half 
dozen years since the work was published. So great is the interest 
in all that pertains to the American frontier that many thousands of 
copies of the life of an obscure western bandit, known as Billy the 
Kid, have been purchased in a single year. 

Indeed, for verification of our proposition one need look no far- 
ther than the nearest newsstand, where “ Western” and “ Frontier ” 
periodicals rival the literature of sex appeal in their claim upon the 
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popular favor. The movies tell the same story. Among the great- 
est successes of screen history have been films exploiting such themes 
as the pony express, the migration to Oregon, the building of the 
first Pacific railroad, the career of the Constitution, and America 
in the World War. Even the popular comic strip of the daily paper 
witnesses the same story of the rise in recent years of a universal 
and overwhelming interest in the subject of our historic past. 

The speakers who have preceded me have sufficiently emphasized 
the story of George Rogers Clark’s achievement in the conquest of 
the old Northwest. Although I have sketched the subject all too 
briefly, it has been my aim in these few remarks to show you some- 
thing of the extent of the public interest in achievements such as 
this, an interest, the depth and rapidity of whose development in 
recent years has been fully sensed by few men outside the editorial 
and publishing profession. 'The publishing business is highly com- 
petitive, and only those who gauge correctly the public desire succeed 
юг long survive in it. No surer indication of the present-day desire 
of the American people can be found than the publishing profes- 
sion's practically unanimous testimony affords as to their universal 
demand for works dealing with our history. 


STATEMENT OF CHRISTOPHER B. COLEMAN, SECRETARY OF THE 
INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Coreman. Mr. Chairman and members of the Library Com- 
mittee, the Indiana Historical Society initiated this movement be- 
‘cause Vincennes happens to belong to that State. Naturally, we 
are interested in the observance of the 150th anniversary of the great 
'event which took place on our soil. Vincennes, after being asleep on 
the job for a hundred years and more, years in which Fort Sack- 
ville was torn down and the site covered with mills, warehouses, 
elevators, and boarding houses, Vincennes has waked up to the sig- 
nificance of her inheritance and has raised $45,000, with which part 
of the site of the old fort has been purchased. We are asking the 
State of Indiana to impose a tax with the proceeds of which, approx- 
imately $500,000, the rest of the land necessary for a suitable 
memorial will be bought. 

We might have erected some slight memorial on this site by pri- 
vate contributions or by appropriation from the State of Indiana, 
though I regret to say that the larger part of the wealth of the 
Northwest Territory alluded to this morning is to be found in the 
neighboring States of Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan. We might have 
tried to secure joint appropriations from the States whose future 
affiliations were affected by Clark's capture of Vincennes, but there 
is no political organ through which these can take united official 
action. Dut it has seemed too that the significance of Clark's expedi- 
tion and the capture of Fort Sackville was primarily national, not 
local, and that a memorial reared by any State or any section would 
be far less adequate and far less appropriate than a national memo- 
rial provided for by the Government of the United States. 

What this memorial ought to represent is the whole revolution west 
of the Allegheny Mountains. А vast region was involved, including 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and parts of Alabama, Mississippi, and Minnesota. Тһе population 
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in this region was then scant, but it was heroic in character. ‘The 
expedition of George Rogers Clark was by far the most heroic and 
most significant achievement during the Revolution in this whole 
region, and the capture of Fort Sackville was the high watermark 
of this expedition. A memorial to the American Revolution in the 
west on the site of Fort Sackville will be a continual reminder to 
the people of the West of their common origin in the Revolutionary 
War with the people of the East and a perpetual token to the people 
of the East that the Revolution was not merely an Atlantic seaboard 
affair, but continental in its scope. 

As an educational force making for unity in times of sectional 
agitation and as a memorial of heroic patriotism in its high achieve- 
ment, the proposed memorial of George Rogers Clark and the 
Revolution in the West is well worth the favorable consideration of 
this Congress. 


STATEMENT OF D. FRANK CULBERTSON, VINCENNES, IND. 


Mr. Согвектѕох. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Library 
Committees, our purpose here to-day is to ask the aid of the Federal 
Congress in commemorating the acquisition.of that great territory 
lying north of the river Ohio, south of the Lakes, west of the Alle- 
ghenies to the Mississippi. This Government has, on many occasions 
before this, made large contributions of money to celebrate and com- 
memorate additions to our territorial demain. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition celebrated the acquisition of the Louisiana Terri- 
tory which was obtained by purchase; the Lewis-Clark Exposition 
at Portland, Oreg., was held for the purpose of celebrating additions 
to the national domain acquired by right of discovery and exploration. 

We are asking you to aid in the celebration of this great territory 
which was acquired by right of conquest due to the bravery and 
valor of American soldiers. á 

While it has been the custom to have great expositions, the persons 
promoting this celebration of the acquisition of the Northwest Terri- 
tory feel it is an opportunity to commemorate and permanently 
memorialize the deeds of one of the greatest Americans who so 
largely aided in the laying of the foundation of the present greatness 
of the Republic, and for that reason this commission feel that a more 
appropriate way of celebrating this event in American history should 
be pi ios : я 

А) By the erection of a permanent memorial upon the si р? 
British fort. Fort Sackville; that the memorial sn Ad ныла 
of a memorial building on the inner walls of which should be per- 
manently inscribed by the greatest artists of America, the principal 
events of the history of that part of the Nation west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, beginning with the time of the French explorers 
down to the present day; a work of art as well as a means of educa- 
tion to the present and future citizens of this country. 

The location of Fort Sackville is at one of the great crossroads of 
the Nation; the intersection of two great arteries of commerce, one 
of which is the shortest national highway from Chicago to "New 
Orleans and Jacksonville, Fla.; the other, the national road No. 50 
beginning at the city of Washington, extending due west to St. Louis 
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and beyond. This route is shorter than the old national road. 
These two main highways intersect within a stones throw of the 
site of Fort Sackville. Located on rising ground on the banks of the 
lovely Wabash River, and at this spot where the fort was located 
was the ford over which Abraham Lincoln, at the age of 21, with his 
father's family, made their exodus from Indiana into the Illinois 
country, on their way to the great emancipator’s future home. It is 
proposed by the citizens of the States of Illinois, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky to build a memorial highway to that great American, extend- 
ing from his birthplace at Hodgenville, Ky., to his last resting 
place at Springfield, Ill., which route, when concluded, will be one 
of the Nation's shrines. 

(B) The resolution as introduced in the Congress, also provides 
that not over the sum of $250,000 of the moneys asked for in said 
resolution, shall be used for the purpose of depicting by pageantry 
created by the greatest American artists, the great and stirring 
epochs of our history west of the Alleghenies. ‘This series of pag- 
eants to be exhibited through the summer of 1999, and are to be with- 
out charge and free to the visiting public. Said pageantry to be true 
to historical facts, beginning with the French explorers, showing the 
occupation of that vast country by the French, the capture of Fort 
Sackville from the British by George Rogers Clark and his army, 
and after the breaking of the Dritish dominion in the west, will be 
shown in said pageantry, the winning of the west from the Red Man, 
in which period looms large such figures as Tecumseh and William 
Henry Harrison, Governor of the territory; also will show the 
period of immigration at which time the pioneers from the north, 
middle and south Atlantic coast States moving westward in the 
settlement of the Ohio and Wabash Valleys. lt is expected by 
means of this historical pageantry and the exhibition of the perma- 
nent historical memorial, to attract people from throughout the 
Nation during the summer of 1999 and subsequent years. 

For the purpose of bringing to pass what is herein proposed, the 
city of Vincennes has acquired a part of the site of Fort Sackville, 
and a bill is now pending in the Indiana Legislature authorizing 
the State of Indiana to acquire the balance of the site. Тһе total 
value of the real estate upon whieh this proposed memorial is to be 
erected is approximately $500,000. No part of the Federal money 
is to be used in obtaining the site. The State of Indiana and the 
city of Vincennes in which the site of Fort Sackville is located, 
recognizes the obligations on their part to be performed in this 
general plan. and have arranged to acquire the whole site and the 
State of Indiana to permanently maintain the same. Other States 
of the West have not been asked to contribute toward the purchase 
of the site, for the reason that it is believed to be the duty of the 
State of Indiana and the city of Vincennes to do so. These States 
will be aeked to participate in the pageantry and the assistance they 
give will be used on that part ot the ceremonial. 

If more funds are needed to maintain the high plane of the 
pageantry desired by the committee in charge, the State of Indiana 
and the city of Vincennes will assume the responsibility of making 
such necessary contributions, so that there will be no further re- 
quests made to the Federal Government for means to carry into 
effect this project. 
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It is proposed to make this celebration unique in that it will be 
different from all other celebrations in commemoration of similiar 
events. We believe it will be of more lasting educational and 
patriotic benefit to the general publie and the benefits derived there- 
from will not end with the year of 1929, but will be continuing and 
perpetual. 


STATEMENT OF LEE BURNS, ARCHITECT, MEMBER OF GEORGE 
ROGERS CLARK COMMISSION 


Mr. Burns. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
happy to submit to you at this time a letter which has been sent to 
me from Mr. Booth Tarkington, the noted author. in which he 
expresses warm approval of the George Rogers Clark memorial 
project. 

(The letter is given below.) 

THE UNIVERSITY CLUB, 
Indianapolis, January 13, 1927. 


Dear Mr. Burns: I greatly regret that it is impossible for me to accompany 
you to Washington to appear before the House committee with you in advocacy 
of the George Rogers Clark memorial. 

If it had not been for the thing he did, as we say in Indiana, we wouldn't 
have been sitting here, and I think no equal heroic achievement in our history 
has had so little public or patriotic acknowledgment. Тһе people of Indiana 
greatly hope that the measures in view may be taken. 

Perhaps the House committee would be willing to allow this addition to our 
petition to be read to them. If they will, I shall be 

Most gratefully yours, 
Воотн TARKINGTON. Author. 


STATEMENT ОЕ W. H. BOOK, SECRETARY GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Воок. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish 
to exhibit to the honorable members of the committee as evidence 
of the widespread interest among the States of the old Northwest 
Territory in the George Rogers Clark memorial project clippings 
from newspapers depicting the devolpment of the movement for the 
memorial and the public sentiment favoring the memorial. In the 
books herein shown there are several thousand clippings from news- 
papers in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, and a few clippings also from other States from the 
east to the west coasts. I submit for insertion in the record a number 
of letters expressing approval of the memorial plan and copies of 
a few editorials that have appeared in newspapers also approving 
the memorial project: 


LETTERS OF INDORSEMENT 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus, Ohio, January 10, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman George Rogers Clark Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Mr. Fortune: It gives me pleasure to express my approval of the pro- 
posal for a program commemorating the sesquicentennial of the conquest of 
the old Northwest under the leadership of George Rogers Clark. While the 
movement should enlist the active interest of the several States that share 
the heritage of the old Northwest, it seems eminently fitting tha he celebra- 
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tion shouid center in Indiana, with a national memorial on the site of Fort 
Sackville, at Vincennes. 

It is fitting also that Indiana should take the lead in this movement, and 
I wish to express my sincere hope that the legislature of that State will recog- 
nize its opportunity to advance this cause by appropriating a sum of money 
adequate to purchase the site of old Fort Sackville. This would clear the 
way for favorab.e action upon the resolution now before Congress authorizing 
а Federal uppropriation of $1,750,000 to make possible a suitable memorial, 
such as one suggested by the architect H. Van Buren Magonigle, of New York 
City. Тһе historical guild of the States of the old Northwest would welcome 
such a memorial as a symptom of the interest of the Nation in the'great land- 
marks of its history. 

The members of the committee of the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation on the George Rogers Clark sesquicentennial have unanimously—though 
informally—expressed their approval of the plans taking form in Indiana. Our 
committee wishes to lend its influence to the support of the resolution now 
before Congress and the proposed appropriation by the Indiana Legislature. 

I trust that we shall receive shortiy the good news that the ground has been 
cleared for action and that the memorial is under way. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR C. COLE, 
Chairman Committee of Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
оп the George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial. 


[Telegram] 


CLEVELAND, Оно, January 14, 1927. 
WILLIAM Fortune: Must be excused. Best success to endeavor so patriotic. 
Cumas. T. THWING, 
President Emeritus Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 


St. Lovis. 
DEAR SIR: The movement sponsored by the historical and patriotic organi- 
zations of the States of the old northwest territory to bring about a national 
commemoration in 1929 of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of George 
Rogers Clark's conquest of the Northwest and the revolution in the West 
should have the support of every citizen who realizes the priceless value to the 
dynamie forces of the present-day citizenship of the preservation of the price- 

less traditions of our heroic past. 
Very truly yours, 
PauL W. BROWN, 
Editor and Publisher the Hvecutive’s Magazine. 


ІТНАСА, N. Y., January 10, 1927. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER B. COLEMAN, 
Director, Historical Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 

My Dear Мк. CoLEMAN: I have been reading about the proposal to construct 
а national memorial to George Rogers Clark and the revolution in the West. 
l feel а warm interest in the proposal and I hope it may be possible to do 
something in which the entire Nation will take pride. Тһеге are few events 
more worthy of commemoration than those connected with Clark. 

The enterprise represents a justifiable sectional interest, the interest of the 
old Northwest with all that the old Northwest has meant in the history of the 
United States, but happily it represents a national interest as well. ‘There 
аге not many stories of the revolution that are more widely told or more 
gratefully received than the story of George Rogers Clark. The story is a 
part of our inheritance. 

It has been said that Clark was not entirely satisfied with the extent to 
which his efforts were recognized. The years between the revolution and his 
death were not years in which to place a value upon events or to reward them. 
Тһе judgment of history is seen in the vitality of the story of Clark and his 
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men to-day aud it is apparent that this Nation places a high value upon 
Clark's achievements. Тһе sort of reward that is now proposed is the most 
suitable that сап be imagined and it is at the same time a testimonial of the 
growth in taste and sentiment that adorn a people. 

There is a practical aspect of the matter that ean not be overlooked, the 
enormous movement of population east and west that will. by contaet with 
this memorial, cultivate the historieal appreciation of great figures in our 
national history. I need not enlarge upon this, the process and the desirability 
of the results are too obvious to need elaboration. 

I think I dare to say that New York State wishes you success in the under- 
tnking. 

Cordially yours, 
J. P. BnETZ, 
Professor of American History, 
Cornell University. 


New YoRk, January 11, 1927. 
GENTLEMEN: Мау I express: my hearty approval of the movement to com- 
memorate fitly the great achievements of George Rogers Clark? 
Cordially, 
ELMER Davis, Author. 


New York, January 12, 1927. 
COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. С. 

GENTLEMEN: It seems to me that the celebration of the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the conquest of the Northwest Territory by Gen. George 
Rogers Clark is of such great historical importance and has also such romantic 
interest, that the project to buy the site of old Fort Sackville, at Vincennes, 
Ind., and to erect а memorial of the Clark expedition, merits receiving gener- 
ous governmental support. If Indiana furnishes the site at an expense of 
upproximately $400,000, it is not excessive that Congress appropriate $1,750,000 
for the memorial. 1 strongly urge that the committee shall recommend this 
to the House. 

Sincerely yours, 
Worth M. Тірру, D. D, 
Ezecutive Secretary, 
Commission on ihe Church and Social Service, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


NATIONAL REPUBLIC, 
425 Техтн ST. NORTHWEST, 
Washington, D. O., January 11, 1927. 


The GEorGE ROGERS CLARK COMMISSION, 
610 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


GENTLEMEN: The movement for the proper commemoration of the capture 
of Vincennes by George Rogers Clark is highly to һе commended. 

The capture of Vincennes is entitled to rank, along with Saratoga and 
Yorktown, as one of the decisive battles of the world. 

Saratoga brought the aid of France to the revolting colonies; Yorktown 
brought the war to a triumphant conclusion; but the capture of Vincennes, 
establishing the claim of the United States to the great Northwest territory, 
made possible a continental nation, rather than one hemmed in by European 
powers ; it opened the pathway of the Republic to the Pacific, to Alaska, and the 
Orient. Except for Clark's conquest it is inconceivable that this Nation should 
have reached, or even approached, its present position as the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world. 

There hase been erected many Government memorials to historic events and 
characters east of the Alleghenies, and the Federal Government has made large 
expenditures for participation in expositions marking, as President McKinley 
said “ m'Jestones in our national progress." There is opportunity at Vincennes 
aut small expense to memorialize events which b'nd the West to the Hast 
ав а sharer іп the rich heritage of our revolutionary history. Such аррго- 
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priate commemoration сап only serve to strengthen the ties which bind 
the various portions of our country together, and keep alive in the minds 
of new generations the memories, traditions, and ideals which have sprung 
from the most heroic and inspiring epoch in the history of mankind. 

Middle westerners do not sufliciently appreciate the fact that this portion 
of the Republic, too, played its part on the great stage of the revolutionary 
drama. А permanent memorial which shall adequately present the West's 
share in the great revolutionary tradition, give evidence of a nation's belated 
appreciation of the inestimable service of a heroic soldier and empire builder, 
and of the tremendous part played in our national history by the Common- 
wealth carved out of the vast area brought beneath our flag by Clark's magni- 
fleent exploit, will help to build that which is the first of all our national 
values, upon which all other values rest, a better informed and therefore a more 
thoroughly aroused devotion to those qualities and ideals of American citizen- 
ship whieh made possible not only Saratoga, Yorktown, and Vincennes, but 
all that has flowed from these victories in our century and a half of declared 
independence. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE B. Lock woop. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. January 12, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
The George Rogers Clark Commission, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Drak Sir: Receipt of your letter of January 10 with reference to the com- 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the conquest of old 
Northwest Territory by George Rogers Clark is acknowledged. 

I am very glad indeed to give approval to the purpose for which your com- 
mission is laboring. No single military ехрейі оп or event connected with 
the war for independence was of more transcendant importance to the United 
States that was to be than. was the perfectly marvelous accomplishment of 
George Rogers Clark in the capture of Fort Sackville at Vincennes. It gave 
to the American cause the whole of the Northwest Territory. The original 
thirteen colonies do not begin to approximate it in territorial extent. Regarded 
from any standpoint, the Clark exploit was one of the most important in the 
military history of this country and no event connected with the Revolution 
is more deserving of commemoration. I trust the National Congress and the 
State Legislature may take a liberal view in determining what should be done, 
as well as in reaching a correct appraisal of the importance of the event itself. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry S. NEW, 
Postmaster General. 


HOTEL DE INGLATERRA, 
PLAzA DE SAN FERNANDO, 
Sevilla, April 27, 1926. 
WILLIAM H. Book, 
Executive Secretary George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission. 

DEAR Mr. Boox: I have just received your letter of April 5 relating to the 
general observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the conquest 
of the Northwest Territory by George Rogers Clark. 

It is quite fitting that such observance should take place. There are few 
events in our history which have been more far-reaching in their consequences 
than those resulting from the military operations of George Rogers Clark and 
his sturdy band of Virginians and Kentuckians. Had it not been for them 
the Northwest Territory would have been in the possession of the British at 
the elose of the Revolution. 

In July, 1924, it was my good fortune to be present at the unveiling of the 
Clark monument near Springfield, Ohio. It was a very impressive ceremony 
in which many leading citizens of Ohio took part. Тһе governors of several 
States of the Northwest Territory sent representatives, as did also the gover- 
nors of Virginia and Kentucky. Addresses were made by Doctor Thompson, 
president of the Ohio State University, and by ex-Governor Campbell. It is 
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hoped that this ceremony will be the forerunner of the greater and more 
extended celebration that will occur in 1928 and 1929 under the leadership. 
of your commission. I will gladly assist in any way that I can. 
Yours very truly, 
Omar Bunpy, 
Major General, U. S. A., retired. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 17, 1926. 
WrirLIAM H. Book, 
Executive Secretary George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Comanission,. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Мү Dear Mr. Book: Jt is а pleasure to give my hearty indorsement to the 
plan of the Indiana Historieal Society to commemorate the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the conquest of the great Northwest by George Rogers 
Clark, and his various activities which hud their culmination in old Vincennes. 
It is a plan that should merit the generous support of every loyal citizen, and 
I for one stand ready to lend every possible assistance to the commission that 
will make the Clark sesquicentennial a celebration worthy of the man in whose 
honor it is being held. 

With every wish for success, I am 

Cordially yours, 
JAMES J. Davis. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 11, 1926. 

My Dear MR. Book : It is most fitting that the service of George Rogers Clark 
receive proper recognition on the occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of his capture of Fort Sackville, now Vincennes, Ind. And the move- 
ment undertaken by your commission to commemorate that occasion and to 
honor his memory deserves encouragement. 

Historians seem to agree that his taking of the strategie garrison from the 
British Government after his American forces had undergone great hardships 
was one of the important factors іп wresting the Northwest Territory from. 
British claim of control. I am sure, therefore, you should find a widespread 
response and hearty cooperation in carrying out your plans. 

Every Hoosier should feel a special pride in this historie celebration, and I 
wish for you the utmost success. 

Sincerely yours, 
EvERETT SANDERS, 
Secretary to the President. 


LEAGUE OF RED Cross SOCIETIES, 
2 Avenue Velasquez, Paris, April 27, 1926. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. Book, 
Executive Secretary, 
George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

My Drar MR. Book: Your letter of April 6, addressed to ше in Washington, 
was forwarded and has just reached me. Naturally I am interested in the plan 
for the George Rogers Clark celebration and shall be glad to do anything within 
my power to promte its success. At this moment I have no opportunity of 
complying with your request to write something which may be used as publicity, 
but shall hope to do so before long. The persons in charge of the preparation 
for this celebration are such as to give every assurance for its success. I hope 
you will send me such printed matter as you may issue from time to time, 
addressing it to me at Washington headquarters. 

Sincerely, 


E Д 2 ERNEST P. BICKNELL, 
Vice Chairman in Charge of Foreign Operations, American Рей Cross. 
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DENVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 
414 Fourteenth Street, April 27, 1926. 
Mr. WiLLIAM H. Book. 
Indiana Historical Society, 334 State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR MR. Boox ; The movement to observe, especially in Indiana and through- 
out the whole Northwest Territory, the conquest of the territory by George 
Rogers Clark should appen! strongly to all Hoosiers. Тһе proper observation of 
the anniversaries of such crucial events in our national development serves to 
bring to Americans a better understanding of the history of their country and 
of the structure and basic ideals of its institutions. 

May your efforts be attended by the utmost success. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. NEWLON, 
Former President National Education Association. 


THE FiLsoN CLUB, 
Louisville, Ky., January 14, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, Chairman, 
The George Rogers Clark Commission, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir: I am glad to see you are bringing about a movement to erect a 
memorial to Gen. George Rogers Clark. None of our greatest men of Revolu- 
tionary times have been more neglected than Clark. He deserves the highest 
honor that can be bestowed upon any American. I hope the memorial will 
be built in Vincennes—likewise the one contemplated for erection in Kentucky 
on the Ohio. 

Sincerely, 
Отто А. ROTHERT, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SYSTEM, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Philadelphia, April 29, 1926. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. Book, 
Executive Secretary, George Rogers Clark 
Sesquicentennial Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Drar Mr. Book: It was indeed thoughtful of you to write me about the 
plans of the Indiana Historical Society for the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the conquest of the old Northwest Territory by 
George Rogers Clark. 

It is particularly appropriate that this movement should be inaugurated 
under such auspices. I do not think that the significance of Clark's expedition 
and the results it accomplished toward the acquisition and development of the 
populous States of the central west are generally realized and appreciated. 

The commission appointed by the Indiana Historical Society to arrange the 
proposed celebration should have countrywide encouragement and support and 
I sincerely hope that your efforts to organize a fitting observance of this histor- 
ical event will meet with gratifying success. 

Very truly yours, 
W. W. ATTERBURY. 


New MILFORD, CONN., January 13, 1927. 
DEAR Sm: I am sorry that absence from New Milford has delayed this reply 
to your letter of the 10th, but I am glad to renew my indorsement of the 
project for a George Rogers Clark memorial—all the more readily because 
itis in the hands of such an accomplished artist as Mr. Magonigle. It is to be 
regretted that we have delayed so long in building a fitting monument to Colonel 
Clark, the man who made the possession of the Northwest an accomplished 
fact to be ratifled by the treaty of peace with Great Britain. Our grandfathers 
neglected him while he was alive. Let us at least make some reparation by 

erecting a worthy memorial. 
Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES А. BEARD, 
Former Professor of History, Columbia University. 
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А. F. BANKS, 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, 
Chicago, January 15, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman The George Rogers Clark Comission, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sig: I am very much in favor of the joint resolution introduced in 
Congress by Senator James А. Watson and Representative wil R. Wood, iu 
connection with the proposed erection of a national memorial, commemorating 
the one-hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the George Rogers Clark conquest 
of the Old Northwest, and to my mind there is no more appropriate site than 
that of Fort Sackville at Vincennes, Ind. 

Yours very truly, 
A. F. BANKS, 
President Elgin, Jolict & Hastern Railway. 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE RAILWAY, 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, 
Chicago, January 13, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman George Rogers Clark Commission, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sie: Your letter of January 10, relating to the George Rogers Clark 
celebration is at hand. 

I am quite familiar with the history surrounding George Rogers Clark. I 
think he was an outstanding character in the West, and undoubtedly his 
explorations had much to do with our acquiring the Northwest Territory. I 
am heartily in favor of some appropriate action to celebrate the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. 

Yours very truly, 
H. It. KURRE, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
315 LINCOLN HALL, 
Urbana, January 14, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

My Dear Sig: I have your communication of January 8 and can say іп 
reply that while I am heartily in favor of a celebration in proportion to 
the importance of the George Rogers Clark expedition, I am not. a specialist 
in American history and, therefore, am scarcely qualified to write anything 
that would be of real service to you in arguing the merits of your bill I 
should like to say, however, that the celebration that you have outlined seems 
to me dignified and thoroughly well planned, and I hope, therefore, that 
you will sueceed in carrying it out. s 

Sincerely yours, 


LAwRENCE M. Larson, Professor. 


DEFREES, BUCKINGHAM & EATON, 


Chi й, 
Қы таа icago, January 13, 1927. 


Chairman, Gcorge Rogers Clark Commission, 
610 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
My Dear Sir: I have your letter of January 12 respecting th 
A rin gi Ж Vincennes, Ind., іп 1929, of the one imm da. MO m 
anniversary of the conquest by George Rogers Clark is 3oci 
DES CU й gi ark and his associates of the 
The importance of Colonel Clark’s victories, not only to th Б 
urn ^ à e Revol 
to the future of the United States, сап not be overestimnted. The таре E 
fortitude of these men, as well as the vision and determination of their grent 
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leader, is an example of patriotism the memory of which should be revived 
and have tangible expression for the benefit and inspiration of future gener- 
ations. 

The project is national in its appeal as well us in its opportunity for good. 
It may well be expected that the Congress will provide for Federal participa- 
tion in the celebration and aid m the creation of the memorial. The spiritual 
and patriotic side of our national life is stimulated by such things. Materially 
we are a great Nation and we should not fail to recognize and perpetuate the 
memory of the deeds which made possible our growth and greatness. 

I am very truly yours, 
JOSEPH Н, DEFREES, 
Former President Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 


122 SouTH MicHiGAN AVENUE, 
Chicago, January 12, 1927 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman George Rogers Clark Commission, 
610 Chamber of Commorce, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Mg. Fortune: Your favor of the 10th of January reaches me at a time 
when my obligations are such as to prohibit more than a repetition of my in- 
dorsement of the George Rogers Clark commemoration suggestion. Of course, 
with my estimate of the accomp! shments of the expedition, it is altogether a 
matter of surprise that the proposed plan has got to be argued out anywhere. 

With earnest good wishes for the commission's success. 

Very truly yours, 


KML: В. 


K. M. LANDIS. 


ILLINOIS STEEL Co., 
PRESIDENT'8 OFFICE, 
Chicago, January 11, 1927. 
My Dear Sra: Commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the old Northwest. as proposed by the George Rogers Clark Commission, is 
certainly a most appropriate undertaking and should appeal to the hearty 
interest and cooperation of all citizens. It will commemorate one of the most 
significant events in the early development of the Northwest Territory of the 
United States. 
Extending best, wishes for the abundant success of the undertaking, I beg to 
remain, 
Yours very truly, 
E. J, BUFFINGTON, President. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman the George Rogers Clark Commission, 
610 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN C. SHAFFER, 
Chicago, January 11, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, v 
Chairman the George Rogers Clark Commission, 
610 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dran Mr. Fortune: Your favor of the 8th received and the contents fully 
noted. 

І am very heartily in favor of a memorial to be erected to George Rogers 
Clark and hope Congress will make the appropriation you ask for, and nlso 
that the legislature from Indiana will make an appropriation. 

Wishing you suceess in this great work, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. SHAFFER, Publisher. 
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State or INDIANA, 
ZXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Indianapolis, January 14, 1997, 
Hon. SIMEON D. FEss, 
Chairman. of the Senate Library Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Fess: May I urge your favorable consideration of the measure 
introduced by the Hon. William H. Wood, of Indiana, for a permanent memo- 
rial to George Rogers Clark and the revolution of the West at Vincennes, Ind. 
The capture of Fort Sackville, after one of the most desperate marches in his- 
tory, ought to be commemorated as a symbol of the heroism of the western 
pioneers who won the great Northwest Territory for the United States. 

The city of Vincennes hus bought a part of the site and expects to secure 
from popular subscription and State aid sufficient money to complete this 
purchase. 

I commend the George Rogers Clark Commission of Indiana, which is to 
appear before you on January 18, to your sympathetic and favorable considera- 
tion. 

I regret that my official engagements prevent my accompanying the commis- 
sion, but I am sure they will be able to explain the project thoroughly and 
answer any and all questions that may be required by you. 

This movement is backed by substantial and favorable sentiment in Indiana. 

Assuring you of my highest personal esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ep JACKSON, 
Governor of Indiana. 


317-323 AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
Vincennes, Ind., January 14, 1927. 
Hon. WiLLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman George Rogers Clark Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Drar 516: I regret my inability to be present before the joint meeting of 
the Library Committees of Congress at the time of its consido7ntion of the 
joint resolution for an appropriation to permanentiy шешогішіге the deeds 
of Gen. George Rogers Clark and his army. 

I take this means of advising you and whomsoever it may concern that the 
city of Vincennnes through its public officers will do everything within their 
power to assist in accomplishing the success of the complete plans of the 
George Rogers Clark Memorial Commission. 

We have already acquired a part of the site of old Fort Sackville which will 
be conveyed to the State of Indiana in accordance with the requirements of 
the Federal and State Governments. 

Again 1 say we will do everything we can within our legal limitations to 
help in bringing into realization а memorial to the great achievements of 
that great patriot, George Rogers Clark, whose deeds of valor contributed so 
much to the present greatness of the Republic. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CLAUDE E. GREGG, 
Mayor, City of Vincennes. 


AUDITOR OF STATE OF INDIANA. 
Indianapolis, January 4, 1927. 
Hon. RICHARD М. ELLIOTT, 
Congressman Siath Indiana District, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ELLIOTT: Indiana is rich in the history of her past. As we trace 
back to old historical beginnings in the formative period of development. Gen. 
George Rogers Clark stands out preeminently in winning the Revolutionary 
West. He has not always been given full recognition in history. 

It is now proposed to establish the National Permanent Memorial of George 
Rogers Clark and the Revolution of the West on the site of Fort Sackville 
in the city of Vincennes, dividing the expense for same among the Federal 
and State Governments and the city of Vincennes. I take pleasure in indorsing 
the Federal appropriation for same now pending. Trusting that it may receive 
your hearty support and with my best wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
L. S. Bowman, Auditor of State. 
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Vico CIRCUIT COURT, 
JUVENILE DIVISION, 
Terre Haute, Ind., January 18, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE. 
Chairman George Rogers Clark Memorial Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR Sig: The American Hall of Fame contains many great names. The 
Washingtons, Lincolns, Lees, and more than 400 other distinguished American 
families may be trailed across seas and centuries until they meet at a common 
hearthstone in the fifty-fifty generation. 

Based upon dignities attained, the Adams family has been given first place 
in the list of great American families. Comes then the Harrison family for 
second place. But no list of American worthies will be complete without the 
name of George Rogers Clark, Clark entered the arena not as an applicant 
for fame but as one thirsting for achievement. Clark matured his plans as 
the Ameriean Revolution assumed an attitude of determination. Clark knew 
that the Stuart Kings had given азах most that was desirable in the form 
of lands in what is now the United States: that those colonial charters соп- 
veyed to Virginia lands that extended indefinitely westward—an empire in 
extent. 

The fall of the French flag at Quebec in 1759 reaffirmed the English claim 
to lands in the Mississippi Valley. 

Clark's ambition was to rescue an empire for this native State. By his 
achievements at Vincennes in 1779-79 Clark added this empire of five great 
States to the national dominions. To-day those States contain about one- 
fifth of the population and wealth of our Nation and could furnish the food 
for more than a hundred million people. 

In the face of this great performance, it is wrong for Clark's remains to 
sleep in obscurity. Не deserves a better fate. Не has earned the gratitude 
of the Nation he served so well. and the United States Congress is under all 
the obligations of justice to pass the pending bill for the erection of a suitable 
memorial to George Rogers Clark, at Vincennes, Ind. 

Place George Rogers Clark forever in the American Hall of Fame and do 
it so securely that obscurity will never seek his name. 

Very truly, 
HERBERT BRIGGS, 
Chairman for 14 years the committee to promote the study of local 
and State history in the schools of Indiana. 


OAKLAND CITY COLLEGE, 
OFFICE ок PRESIDENT, W. P. DEARING, 
Oakland. City, Ind., January 11, 1927. 


Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

My Dear Mr. FoRTUNE: I have examined with care your plans for a joint 
memorial to George Rogers Clark by Indiana, Ilinois, and the National Gov- 
ernment along lines set out by Mr. Magonigle. I am deeply impressed with the 
whole idea and feel that its cost and scope are not incommensurate with the 
great contribution which Clark made to our national life. It will be a fitting 
recognition of a great achievement and will give it its proper place in American 
history. 

Sincerely yours. 
W. P. DEARING, 
President Oakland. City College, former president Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association. 


THE NEWS-SENTINEL, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., January 11, 1927. 
GEORGE Rogers CLARK COMMISSION, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

GENTLEMEN: I heartily approve the movement sponsored by the historical 
and patriotic organizations of the States of the “Old Northwest Territory " 
to bring about a national commemoration in 1929 of the one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of George Rogers Clark's conquest of the old Northwest and the 
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revolution in the West. I hope that favorable action will be taken on the joint 
resolution authorizing Federal participation in the memorial. I understand 
that the plan is to have Vincennes and the State of Indiana to provide the 
site of Fort Sackville for the memorial, and to have the National Government 
erect the memorial. Тһе movement is most worthy, and, indeed. it is eminently 
fitting that we should show our appreciation of the great benefit to the 
American cause that resulted from the conquest of George Rogers Clark and 
his small army of pioneer Americans. 
Very truly yours, 
А. K. REMMEL, Editor Neies-Sentinel. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 
PRESIDENT'S OFFICE, 
La Fayette, Ind., January 11, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman George Rogers Clark Commission, 
010 Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis. Ind. 


My Dear Mr. Fortune: I am heartily in accord with the movement to com- 
memorate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the conquest of the old 
Northwest Territory. In this commemoration nothing could be more fitting 
than the erection of a national memorial on the site of Fort Sackville to that 
American pioneer, George Rogers Clark, to whose fighting courage and unselfish- 
ness that conquest was due. 

Especially should every citizen of the States saved to us by George Rogers 
Clark and his little army of devoted men feel not only a pride in the erection 
of this long-deferred memorial, but also a sense of personal responsibility aud 
obligation for the successful accomplishment of this undertaking. 

Very sincerely yours. 
Epwarp C. ELLIOTT, 
President Purdue University. 


George Rogers Clark is one of the great figures of the Revolution. Llis 
heroic achievement in the capture of Kaskaskia and Vincennes in Homeric. 
One may safely say that the Greek heroes who fought around Troy did not 
undergo greater difficulties than did George Rogers Clark on his way to the 
final capture of Vincennes. Moreover, it is generally recognized that the 
possession of the fort on the Mississippi and the fort on the Wabash gave 
the United States Commission in Paris in 1788 a decisive reason for claiming 
the territory between the Alleghenies and the Mississippi. It is, therefore, 
altogether fitting that the people of Indiana and of Illinois, and also the people 
of the United States in general, should join together in a great and fitting 
memorial to George Rogers Clark. 

WILLIAM Lowe Bryan, 
President Indiana University. 


SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Evansville, Ind., January 11, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman George Rogers Clark Commission, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear MR. Fortune: Referring to the well-defined movement for the sesqui- 
centennial celebration in which the people generally in this State are interested, 
and in which also the wider organization of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Society has taken an interest and appointed commissioners, іп which also T 
take an active interest, I desire to express the public interest felt among our 
people in favor of action by Congress as well as the Legislature of Indiana in 
aid of this movement. 

I have since the centennial in 1916 been actively engaged in historical work, 
devoting whatever leisure I had from professional duties to historical work. 
Public interest іп the movement mentioned seems to be active, and I am con- 
vinced that it involves not only questions of State pride among the people 
residing in the States formed out of the old Northwest ‘Territory but also 
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national pride as well, and that there is no subject more worthy of cordial 
support by Congress than the revival of interest, together with the erection оға 
permanent memorial to the achievements of George Rogers Clark and his little 
band of heroes, through whose efforts locality was given to the American 
Nation upon which is founded the Central West, in which agricultura] demoe- 
racy founded upon free land and free institutions became, as we believe, the 
dominant type of American democracy and the democracy of the world, of which 
Abraham Lincoln was the first true type. 

The interest at this time in books on history and in matters of historical 
celebration is great. In a review of a recent book, The Meaning of a Liberal 
Education, by Everett Dean Martin, by the reviewer, Evans Clerk, published in 
the New York Times book review January 8, 1921, Mr. Clark says: * We are 
in the midst of a twentieth century revival of learning. Тһе evidence lies on 
every hand. Books on history, psychology, philosophy to the amazement of 
their publishers, suddenly become ‘best sellers." And he quotes the author 
of the book mentioned as saying that “at no time since the thirteenth century 
has the desire for knowledge so nearly approached the mass movement as to- 
day." I give this as an illustration of the general interest in historical matters 
existing throughout the country at the present time, and I am sure that both 
Congress and the Legislature of Indiana will find hearty indorsement in prac- 
tically every quarter in such substantial support of your plans as will enable 
you to carry them out. I have the greatest faith in your capacity to earry this 
matter through, and I wish to be of nny service I can in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN E. IGLEHART. 


InwiN'S BANK, 
Columbus, Ind., January 15, 1997. 
WGI/L 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman the Gcorge Rogers Clark Commission. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sin: It seems to me that it is in every way proper for the Government 
to participate in a subsantial way in the proposed memorial to George Rogers 
Clark at Vincennes. We could not possibly have reached our great importance 
as a nation had the five States he saved for us been in foreign territory. 

I trust that the resolution of Senators James E. Watson and Will R. Wood 
authorizing Federal participation in the memorial will have the approval of 
the present Congress. 

Very truly, 
WILLIAM G. Ікууіх, President. 


VIRGINIA PLACE, 
Cannelton, Ind., January 10, 1997, 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman George Rogers Clark Commission, Indianapolis. 

Drar Mg. Fortune: Indiana and the Nation are now facing a marvelous 
opportunity to discharge in some measure an obligation of more than a cen- 
tury's standing, to pay belated tribute to that “ Hannibal of the West," General 
George Rogers Clark. 

Every loyal patriot thrills with inexpressible pride at mention of his im- 
mortal victory at Fort Sackville, an achievement that wrested from British 
control the Old Northwest; yet it brings, too, а heart-throb of remorse over 
the gallant conqueror's sorrowful end, “left like another Lear to die, for- 
gotten by the children he had brought into national life.” 

Words are inadequate to convey to you the vital sympathy I feel in support 
of your commission and its admirable plans to memorialize—after long and 
deplorable neglect—this hero who ік second only to Washington among 
Americans of the Revolutionary period. 

May I remark, incidentally, that I have the honor of belonging to the 
Indiana Society, Sons of the American Revolution, an hereditary patriotic 
organizatioh whose annual State meeting for more thun 30 years has been 
held on 25th February, "Fort Sackville Day," an anniversary absolutely 
unparalleled in the history of Indiana or of the United States. 
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Wishing your commission complete success in this noble undertaking. and 
assuring you of my eagerness to cooperate in any and every way that ability 
permits, Y beg to remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
THOMAS JAMES DE LA HUNT, 
Editor * The Pocket Periscope" Column 
Evansville Courier and Journal. 


PARKE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Rockville, Ind., January 10, 1927. 
The GEoRcGE RocERS CLARK COMMISSION, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

GENTLEMEN: І wish to register my great personal interest and the interest 
of the Parke County Historical Society in your plans for a suitable memorial 
to the man and the enterprise which saved the great Northwest Territory to 
the United States and not the Northwest 'Territory alone, but perhaps all 
the territory west of the Allegheny Mountains. It is fitting that Indiana 
should take the lead in this most patriotic undertaking, hence we pledge our- 
selves individually and as a society to do all in our power to influence Jegis- 
lature, both State and National, to make adequate, generous appropriations for 
the purchase of the site nnd erection of suitable memorial at Vincennes to 
George Rogers Clark and his valient band who saved this magnificent domain 
to the United States. 

We most heartily commend the action of the George Rogers Clark Com- 
mission for action in memoralizing our General Assembly for fund sufficient 
to the site nt Vincennes and the United States Congress for an appropriation 
sufficient to erect a memorial commensurate with the results of the George 
Rogers Clark expedition. 

We reiterate that personally and as an organization we pledge our assistance 
іп every way possible to this patriotie educational undertaking. 

Last winter, as president of Parke County Historical Society, I wrote to our 
two Senators and to each of our Representatives in United States Congress 
asking their active cooperation in carrying through any bil which was 
sponsored by your commission. 

Very favorable and encouraging replies were received from about all. If 
we can be of any further assistance please let us know. 

Hoping for your abundant success in this truly magnificient undertaking, 
1 am 

Very sincerely, 
HassELTIN H. DOOLEY, 
President Parke County Historical Society. 
(Mrs. Rufus.) 


WILLIAM А. CULLOP. ATTORNEY AT Law. 
Vincennes. Ind., January 14, 1927. 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK COMMISSION, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sirs: It is most appropriate to celebrate the One hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the саріпге of Vincennes by George Rogers Clark from the 
British. This was a most notable event in the great war for our national 
independence. 

This battle won the Northwest Territory and was also the means of adding 
to our national domain. It destroyed a great stronghold of the British forces 
and was of great importance to our Army in the East then struggling for 
victory in the contest to overthrow the armies of King George in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The epoch in the history of American independence deserves favorable con- 
sideration of a grateful people as one of the inspiring events in the struggle 
for American independence and the progress of human liberty. 

I assure you of my hearty cooperation in your efforts to make the celebration 
a success. 

Very truly, 
W. А. CULLop. 


—= 
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INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Indianapolis, January 13, 1997, 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK COMMISSION, 
610 Chamber of Commerce Building. Indianapolis. 

GENTLEMEN: Those of us who work directly with both people and books 
realize the tremendous interest there is throughout the country in the history 
of our Nation. Most of the people whom we meet are genuinely interested 
and concerned with the preservation of our historical records and the com- 
memoration of our national ideals and successes. 

This movement to erect a satisfying memorial to George Rogers Clark will 
receive wide public approval and strengthen national pride and ambition. Its 
stimulating influences will be immeasurable. 


Yours very truly, 4 " 
HARLES E. RUSH. 


COLUMBIA CLUB, 
Indianapolis, January 12, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman George Rogers Clark Commission, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

DEAR Mr. FORTUNE: In response to your letter of January 9, 1927, anent the 
George Rogers Clark memorial, will say the several societies of Sullivan are all 
supporting the Sullivan County Historical Society in its resolution to be of 
service in the fortcoming sesquicentennial of Fort Sackville, Vincennes. 

It is the desire of the Sullivan County Historical Society to extend the pro- 
posed enterprise to include the Tecumseh Trail from Vincennes through Merom 
Bluff, past the graves of Captain Fairbanks and his gallant men on Defeat 
Creek, and thence to Fort Harrison, just above Terre Haute. 

The Gen. William Henry Harrison Trace from Vincennes to Tippecanoe in 
1811 follows the Tecumseh Trail. and is a worthy part of the subjugation of 
Indiana Territory from British projects following the work of the George 
Rogers Clark, and the opening of this territory to permanent settlement, 

The Tecumseh Trail followed the course of the Wabash River along the 
line of least resistance. Civilization has run some lines and roads which 
have caused the primitive road, in a few places. to be closed and abandoned; 
but our local society has obtained the promise of landowners to give the right 
of way for the reopening of the famous old trail, that it may become a good, 
broad. modern automobile road. and to be known as the Tecumseh Trail and the 
Harrison Trace. 

Western Indiana has this wonderful history which ought to be sung in the 
song of American civilization. and these memorable places should constitute 
one and the same combination is the notion of the Sullivan County Historical 
Society. 

This is for your immediate consideration. I am at your service. 

Very truly yours. 
JOHN С. CHANEY, 
President Sullivan County Historical Society. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
STATE OF INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS, 
Clay City, Ind., November 18, 1925. 
Mr. WiLLIAM H. Book. 
Executive Secretary Clark Commission, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Мү Dear Mr. Book: I want to thank you for your letter of November 17 and 
also the booklets. І have read them carefully. То tell you I am most heartily 
in sympathy with the movement is unnecessary. It has always been depress- 
ing to me to think of America's neglect of the supreme heroism and forethought 
of George Rogers Clark, the real hero of the Northwest. 

There are several reasons why I am much interested. First, because I am 
an American citizen; second, because I am Hoosier born; ‘third, beeguse of 
my proximity to the place where the scenes to be memorialized were enacted ; 
and, fourth, because of my connection with the conservation work. 
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I will be glad to give you whatever support I can. Hoping the endeavor will 
work out successfully and without becoming a very great burden for your 
committee, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
MARTIN R. GOosHORN, 
Member of Commission. 


Lake WoRTH, Fra. April 22, 1926. 

Dear Mr. Book: І have your letter of March 16 concerning the Clark cele- 
bration and shouid have answered sooner. 

I, of course, am anxious to aid what little I can in the celebration contem- 
plated. I have indieated in my history that the exploit of Clark at Vincennes 
was one of the few Indian events that have had a nation-wide significance. 
From that standpoint it is perhaps the most significant event in our State 
history. 

I hope your work will have more than the usual results in Indiana—a few 
resolutions and a dress-suit show. 

Very truly, 
LoGAN ESAREY, 
Professor of History, Indiana University. 


THE BREAKERS BY THE SEA, 
Palm Beach, Fla. January 14, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Me. Fortune: I congratulate the commission on working out what I 
believe to be the best plan for the memorial to George Rogers Clark. ‘The very 
important undertaking should be carried out by 8 cooperation between the 
State апа the Government, and I sincerely trust that the Indiana Legislature 
wil promptly take whatever action is necessary to encourage a favorable re- 
sponse from Washington. 

I am, with best wishes, sincerely, 


GEORGE ADE. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND CLUB, 
AMERICAN ÁSSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington, D. С., January 17, 1927. 
ROGERS CLARK COMMISSION. J 

GENTLEMEN: I regret that I was away from home when your letter came in 
regard to the hearing on the bill, but you may have another. 

I have examined carefully all the literature you sent relating to the Rogers 
Clark memorial and think your plans are admirable. 'They would be a great 
credit to the State, and I wish I might be able to assist in carrying them out. 

Very truly yours, 


Ipa HusTED HARPER, Author. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


January 14, 1927. 
Mr. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 


Chairman, George Rogers Olark Commission, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear S: I have your letter of January 8 and am glad to say again that I 
am quite in sympathy with your general plans for the commemoration of Clark's 
vietory at Vincennes. Though I have no knowledge of the details of the proj- 
ect, the proposal to erect a suitable memorial structure seems to me one deserv- 
ing popular support. 

Sincerely yours. 
EVARTS В. GREENE, 
Professor of History. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Salisbury, N. C., January 15, 1921. 
Hon. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman George Rogers Clark Commission. 

My Dear Mr. Forrune: In reply to your letter of January 13 in which you 
tell me of the great undertaking of your commission, I beg to felicitate you, 
and those who are cooperating with you, upon this magnificent patriotic act, 
and to assure you that it will be my privilege and pleasure to render my best 
service in doing all I can to aid you. It is most appropriate in this sesqui- 
centennial year of the conquest of the great Northwest, to pay fitting tribute 
to America's great and immortal patriot, and to give full expression of the luve 
and appreciation which lives in the heart of every true American for the 
sublime spirit and the glorious victory of George Rogers Clark. I heartily 
indorse your plans and feel it an honor to enthusiastically do all in my power 
to help you. 

Thanking you for presenting such an opportunity to my committee and with 
best wishes. 

Very cordially, 
MARGARET OVERMAN GREGORY, 
State Regent of North Carolina and. Chairman 
National Legislative Committee Daughters of American Revolution. 


THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE Co, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., January 12, 1927. 
Hon. WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman the George Rogers Clark Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

My Dear бін: It is a duty in discharge of which I take spirited interest and 
genuine pleasure to state my hearty approval of the proposed George Rogers 
Clark memorial as Vincennes. 1 

It not only is the State of Indiuna's patriotie obligation to move in this proj- 
eet, but it would be a sad default of civie duty to neglect the occasion. General 
Clark's heroic conquest of what became the great Northwest territory of our 
new Republic deserves recognition as one of the most significant and momentous 
strokes of arms in our entire history. It ought to be duly commemorated und 
that in the most appropriate way. Тһе Federal Government rests under henvy 
obligation to share conspicuously in realizing what the George Rogers Clark 
Commission is undertaking to do. 

Congress should be both prompt and generous in providing the national 
Government with means to honor Gen. George Rogers Clark with а permanent 
memorial at the scene of his decisive blow which broke the British power 
west of the Ohio. nnd won an empire for the new Nation which had been but 
just begotten. The significance of General Clark's victorious campaign is not 
local to Indiana. It was and it remains of colossal import to our Nation. Our 
Nation should participate in the sesquicentennial of the Clark victory and all 
its achievements and fruits, and in the purpose to create an appropriate and 
permanent memorial to him, his heroic little army, and all that their immortal 
valor have wrought for our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lew G. ELLINGHAM. 
Publisher Journal-Gasctte, 


JOUNSTOWN DEMOCRAT CO., 
Johnstown, Pa., January 15. 
WILLIAM FORTUNE, 
Chairman George Rogers Clark Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Sir: As я native of Indiana and a former resident of the old post as 
publisher of the Vincennes News, I am naturaily in keen sympathy with the 
plans of your commission as outlined in yours of the 12th and more fuly set 
forth in the accompanying printed matter. I shall be pleased to cooperate 
with you to the extent of my opportunities in advancing the work which 
has been undertaken, and which so merits the success which I trust will be 
achieved. * * * 

Very truly yours, 
WARREN WORTH BAILEY, 
Editor Daily Democrat. 
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[Telegram] 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va., January 18, 1927. 
WILL В. Woon, M. C., 
Chairman Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C.: 
The society Sons of the American Revolution heartily favor proper appro- 
priation for George Rogers Clark memorial. 


W. H. BARRETT, President General. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 18, 1927. 
Hon. SIMEON D. Екѕѕ, 
Chairman Library Committee. 

My DEAR SENATOR Fuss: I wish to say a word in behalf of the memorial іп 
honor of Gen. George Rogers Clark. This is in no sense a merely local matter, 
but is of the greatest significance nationally. George Rogers Clark was one of 
the great pioneers of this country. Тһе story of his life and adventures has a 
romanee and a vital significance that is not surpassed by that of any other 
great pioneer. It will mean, therefore, much not only to the Northwest but to 
the country as a whole to commemorate in a memorable way the deeds of this 
remarkable hero. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. D. Howse, 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE CLARK MEMORIAL 
[The Indianapolis News, January 11, 1927] 


Sponsors for the movement to recognize the debt the Nation owes to George 
Rogers Clark and his men propose to urge the present sessions of Congress nnd 
the Indiana General Assembly each do its part in the program.  Decause of 
the growth of the Northwest territory, stimulated by the Clark campaign 
agninst the British, it is planned to have all of the interested States represented 
in the memorial and to make the celebration one of national importance and 
significance. 

A resolution has been introduced in Congress authorizing n Federal appro- 
priation of $1,750,000 to make possible such a memorial as has been suggested 
by H. Van Buren Magonigle, an architect whose work of this nature is widely 
known. It has been referred to the committee on libraries, and a hearing will 
be held January 18. At that time the sponsors for the Clark celebration plan 
to preesnt arguments in its favor. There will be introduced іп the Indiana 
General Assembly, during the present session, a bill providing for an appro- 
priation of $400,000, to be used in buying the site of old Fort Sackville, at 
Vineennes. It was Clark's vietory against the Dritish there that broke the 
back of the British domination in the West. 

Mr. Magonigle has suggested a hall of history as a fitting memorial. “It 
should be of such a nature," he says, *that not only all of the five States 
earved out of the territory but the several others whose connection with its 
history is easily established could find their place, their part, and their interest 
in it." The hall of history would have a single great room “of noble dimen- 
sions and proportions, its sole decoration to consist in a series of mural paint- 
ings on в grand scale, depicting every event of major importance connected 
with the discovery and development of the conquered territory. For by no 
other means than painting can this stirring drama be made clear and plain 
to the people for them to read in ail the years to come." 
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CLARK MEMORIAL AT VINCENNES 


[Published in the Indianapolis Star May 25, 1926. Reprinted in the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune May 26, 1926; Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial Мау 27, 1926; Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Star May 27, 1926; and Muncie (Ind.) Star May 27, 1926] 


The zeal and enthusiasm displayed by the several hundred Hoosier citizens 
who met with the special Vincennes committee to discuss plans for observing 
in 1929 the sesquicentennial of George Rogers Clark’s famous conquest of the 
Northwest Territory indicate a growing interest in the importance of the 
State’s early history. which has been steadily increasing since the celebration 
of the centennial 10 years ago. The prominent Hoosiers who attended the 
meeting on Monday decided properly that an event of such importance in the 
development of the country should be made a national rather than simply a 
State or sectional observance. The scope of the program should impress the 
Indiana citizen with the significance of the event on February 25, 1779, when 
General Clark's little army captured Fort Sackville. When the British colors 
were lowered, control of the entire Northwest passed into the hands of the 
Americans. The Clark expedition was the only important incident in the 
revolution west of the Appalachian Mountains. 

The historical bodies of other States have voted to cooperate actively in 
properly observing the sesquicentennial and formal action already has been 
determined by the Illinois State and the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tions. Those at the meeting in Vincennes decided to request State aid through 
legislative appropriation and both parties will be asked to include planks in 
their platforms to that effect. Ап effort also will be made to get a modest sum 
from Congress to assist in emphasiz ng the national aspect of the ceremonies. 
The committee has drafted a tentative program for the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration. which includes acquisition of the site of Fort Sackv.lle and the con- 
struction of-a replica of the old fortification. the building of a suitable Clark 
museum near by and a boulevard along the Wabash R.ver connecting the fort 
with the famous William Henry Harrison home, now maintained by the 
D. A. R. as a historical shrine. 

The Hoosier committee also has suggested a series of suitable pageants to 
be given during the summer of 1929. It hopes that the President will visit 
Vincenens on the anniversary of the fort's capture. Тһе observance should do 
much to stimulate interest in early Indiana history. Perhaps the attention 
of many Hoosiers was first directed toward the old city by the novel, “Alice 
of Old Vincennes.” Knox County existed even before the territorial govern- 
ment. and when Indiana Territory was organized in 1800 Vincennes became 
the capital and so remained until removal to Corydon in 1813. The city is of 
interest because the first Indiana newspaper started there and the first Masonic 
lodge also was formed in the pioneer outpost. 

The commission will honor, along with General Clark, two men most promi- 
nently associated in the establishment of. American authority at Vincennes, 
Francis Vigo and Father Gibault. The celebration three years hence should 
attract an interest second only to the State's centennial. 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 
[The Vincennes Sun, May 25, 1926] 


Vincennes was delighted with the number and quality of her distinguished 
visitors of Monday. Members of the George Rogers Clark  Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, together with many of the most prominent people of the 
State, came to this city, interested intensely in the plans for the great 1929 
celebration. 

Vincennes in assuming responsibility has a vision of the greatest community 
enterprise which has ever been laid at its door. Industrial enterprises are 
laudable and permanent, but here is an opportunity to advertise Vincennes 
from one corner of the Nation to the other. advertising which ean come no 
other way. 

In 1929 Vincennes will be the mecca of the thousands upon thousands of 
tourists who will want to come here to participate in the celebration of the 
long-deferred honor due to George Rogers Clark and the conquest which he 
and bis little band of dauntless warriors performed. 
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This sesquicentennial means much шөге than the mere celebration itself. 
It means that Vincennes will have to start now to prepare. It means con- 
certed action on the bridge over the Wabash. It must be finished by that 
time. It means that Vincennes must have a new hotel or hotels. The com- 
pletion of the Coliseum has meant one forward step which will not have to be 
eontemplated by the citizens for the celebration. 

But the sesquicentennial means that Vincennes will have to act quickly, 
eoneertedly and with vigor. It means work. It means that everyone will 
have to assist. Only through the effective cooperative effort of all agencies 
and forces in the city can this be done. 

And the doing of what Vincennes сап do is just а mere pittance at that 
which others will do. Keep the big thing in mind. ‘The States of the North- 
west- illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, and Minnesota—together 
with the Federal Government will bring money and investment here in this 
celebration. 

There is no vision which can now anticipate the immensity of what соп- 
fronts us. It means opportunity. It means that Vincennes will be able to 
acquire а national importance which otherwise would be impossible. It means 
progress, expansion, growth, and development. 

Vincennes is fortunate, and thankful indeed that the opportunity has been 
given for the celebration. Vincennes will not belie the judgment of commis- 
sion and will join in every effort to make the celebration a success. 


CLARK AND HIS CONQUEST 


[Published in the Indianapolis News May 26, 1926. Reprinted in the following papers: 
Vincennes (Ind.) Sun May 27, 1926; Richmond (Ind.) Palladium Мау 27, 1926; and 
Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial May 28, 1926] 


А recent writer has said that the capture of Vincennes from the British іп 
1779 was the most important event of the War of the Revolution. There is no 
need—indeed, there rarely is—to indulge in superlatives. It is enough to say 
that George Rogers Clark's conquest determined the destiny of an imperia! 
domain and made inevitable the acquisition of the territory acquired from 
France 24 years later. The story of the Clark campaign has been often told 
and it need not be repeated here. It was one of enormous hardships gallantly 
borne and heroically overcome. As with many other events in history, this one 
seemed small at the time. Few men were engaged and Fort Sackville seemed 
of minor importauce—certainly to the people of the far-distant senboard. But 
even then the eye of the prophet—if there were one— must have had a vision of 
the mighty consequences. 

One of these consequences was that it made Indiana, which had lived under 
French and British flags, finally and forever American. ‘Threc years hence will 
come the sesquicentennial of this great event. That it should be fittingly cele- 
brated all will agree. Arrangements are already being made by the commission 
charged with a duty in the premises and by the patriotic citizens of Vincennes 
for a proper celebration. An elaborate program has been prepared, one in 
which little, if anything, will be found to criticize. Тһе legislature will no 
doubt be called on to cooperate, and this it should be glad to do. It should be 
said that the people of Vincennes have already done much and will do more. 
There should be no difficulty getting a cordial indorsement from the State 
conventions of the two political parties. 

Of course it is true, as has already been intimated, that such a celebration is 
a good deal more than a State affair—it is national in its significance and ought 
to be so regarded, for General Clark’s victory was a victory for the young 
nation then in process of formation. Vincennes and its memorial are as 
national as Bunker Hill and its monument. Clark should be held in memory as 
a great national hero. If there ever was a historical event that should be kept 
in mind and remembered with pride and gratitude, the one which it is now 
proposed to celebrate is such an event. It appeals to the patriotism of the 
people and should stir their noblest sentiments. “Other men labored," it is 
written, “and ye are entered into their labors.” It assuredly is so in this case, 
and we of to-day, who have reaped where we did not sow, ought to honor those 
from whom we derive the great blessings which we enjoy. for thev nre a 
precious inheritance. n 4 


| 
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TIIE CELEBRATION 
[The Vincennes Commercial, May 26, 1926] 


With an energy that was most admirable D. Frank Culbertson plunged 
into the organization of the centennial meeting to make it a complete suc- 
cess. He succeeded. The meeting Monday was a wonder meeting of citizens 
and visitors. The plan outlined for a big celebration has һесп printed іп 
full and is a fine conception. The preparation committee is to be praised for 
the outline of the things it proposes to do. 

Vincennes is wholeheartedly behind the movement and though it is a good 
ways off, there is much to do to prepare the way. Legislatures, councils, the 
Congress must all be seen to prepare the way. Vincennes will back it finan- 
cially and do all it is in its power to do. Mr. Culbertson is heading the local 
committee. 


VINCENNES CELEBRATION 


[Published in the Indianapolis News June 29, 1926. Reprinted in the Washington (Ind.) 
Herald July 2, 1926] 


Indiana interest in the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the occupa- 
tion of Vincennes by George Rogers Clark has been increased by the foresight 
of the citizens of Vincennes, the Indiana Historical Society, and a general 
committee which bas been appointed. is beginning now to prepare for the 
celebration, which will come іп 1929. The city of Vincennes has set a good 
example by taking steps to buy the site of Fort Sackville. the old military 
post which Clark won. It is proposed that this site be made available for a 
memorial to Clark and the valiant frontiersmen who under his leadership 
did much toward bringing a large part of what is now the United States 
under the American flag. 

The Indiana Historical Society has expressed the attitude of the State 
toward the sesquicentennial project. by appointing a committee and by promis- 
ing to take the leadership in obtaining the cooperation of other States in the 
old Northwest Territory and appealing to the Federal Government for official 
sanction of the celebration. The movement now has gained such headway that 
there is a fair prospect that the Nation's. principal memorial to George Rogers 
Clark will be at Vincennes. Senator Watson has written to the committee 
offering his services in getting Federal aid. It was recalled recently at a 
Vincennes meeting thut 87 years ago Judge John Law, then a leader at the 
Indiana bar, called upon the people of Indiana to pay proper respect to the 
memory of Clark and his service to the Nation. 

The recent awakening of the State to the rich cultural value of its historic 
traditions will probably be reflected in the plans for the celebration as they 
mature, The State has an opportunity to take official cognizance of the 
significance of the event that saved it for membership in the Union by lend- 
ing such financial assistance as is necessary to augment funds already avail- 
able from private sources. The conquest of Fort Sackville was hardly less 
important to the Northwest Territory than the Declaration of Independence, 
and its one hundredth and fiftieth anniversary should be celebrated in the same 
spirit. 


A MEMORABLE EVENT 
(The Evansville Journal, June 30, 1926] 


At a recent meeting of the Indiana Historical Commission, it was decided 
to celebrate the sesquicentennial of the George Rogers Clark expedition that 
extended the borders of the Nation first into a territory and then into States 
because of the intrepid leader and his followers in their battle for civilization. 

This celebration is to occur іп 1929. and it is very proper that early arrange- 
ments be made for such an event that will attract the attention of all of the 
States, and more especially the West for apparent reasons. 

Already a program has been outlined that will add to the importance of 
Vincennes as a historic center, where the people have given evidence of the 
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interest they have in the heirlooms that have been left them to guard and care 
for. 

The George Rogers Clark sesquicentennial commission, appointed by the 
State commission, is functioning with due attention to the importance of the 
occasion. So far as the State is concerned, there is general interest shown, with 
the promise of aid to the local commission. 

The Southwestern Indiana Historical Association will no doubt readily join 
in the movement that is fraught with so much interest as an event that will 
picture to the present generation the hardships and prowess of those who came 
to conquer the land we occupy and make it habitable and prosperous. Such 
a pageant would carry in its vividness to the eye what the written word would 
fail to do, though the history of the Clark movement must not be overlooked 
in the wealth of story that is afforded. 

Evansville is а part of this great story. Нег interest in the observance 
and in the ceremonies of the celebration will be enhanced as the time approaches 
for the event. 


AID FOR INDIANA “ SESQUI” 


[Published in the Indianapolis Star June 80, 1926. Reprinted in the Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Sain bi SES Muncie (Ind.) Star July 1, 1926; and Princeton (ІШ.) Democrat 
wy 2, 


A fitting observance of the sesquicentennial of the George Rogers Clark 
expedition, which culminated in the brilliant capture of Fort Sackville at 
Vincennes, necessarily requires careful preliminary organization. : That im- 
portant event in American history will be reflected chiefly in the celebration at 
the Knox county seat, but its significance also will be noted in an interstate 
and national sense. The movement received a material impetus іп a meeting 
held at Vincennes last month. at which citizens pledged their cooperation to the 
members of the Indiana Historical Society and prom.nent Hoosiers who 
attended. 

It is the purpose of the sesquicentennial sponsors to ask the next legislature 
for a sum sufficient to carry out the plans for the central feature of the 
observance. An effort also will bo made to get a 1noderate appropriation from 
Congress to aid іп emphasizing the national importance of the military cam- 
paign which won such a large and fertile territory for the young nation. Pre- 
liminary expenses must be met in the meantime and in order to carry out the 
comunission's plans without loss of almost a year's time the assistance of 
Governor Jackson will be sought. 

A special committee will confer with the governor this week to request 
$15,000 from his contingency fund to cover necessary preliminary expenses. 
This item includes the payment of a nominal salary to the executive secretary 
in charge of promotion and the printing of pamphlets, letters, and postage. The 
State budget committee unanimously has indorsed the allocation of this sum 
and it is hoped. that Governor Jackson will devote that much of the fund 
placed at his disposal to this worthy purpose. He has been making & notable 
record for economy, but there are certain expenses which should not be cur- 
tailed simply to further a dollar-saving policy. 

Indiana is one of the few States not represented by a building at the Phila- 
delphia Sesquicentennial, due simply to stress on State economy, and a part 
of the larger sum which would have been necessary to construct an Indiana 
building at that exposition may well be devoted to defray the preliminary cost 
of an enterprise ‘whose success is of vital interest to every Hoosier. Other 
States of the old Northwest Territory, acting largely through their historical 
societies, have promised to cooperate in observing the sesquicentennial events 
in 1929. Both State conventions in Indiana adopted platform planks warmly 
indorsing the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary celebration of Clark's 
achievements. The sum of $15,000 from the contingency fund should be made 
available immediately in order that the commission may not be hampered in 
developing its program. 


{The Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, July 1, 1926] 


Every citizen in the State is interested in the celebration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary in 1929 of the oceupation of Vincennes by George Rogers 
Clark. Already plans are being made for the celebration. Both Republican and 
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Democratic Parties have indorsed the movement in their State platforms. The 
Indiana Historieal Society has agreed to take the leadership in obtaining the 
cooperation of other States іп the old Northwest Territory and appealing to the 
Federal Government for official sanction of the celebration. It is planned to 
make it more than a State affair. Those familiar with history will agree that 
the conquest at Fort Sackville was hardly less important %о the Northwest Terri- 
tory than the Declaration of Independence, and its one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary should be celebrated in the same spirit. 


[The Rockford (Ill) Register-Gazette, July 22, 1926] 


'The eity of Vincennes, Ind., has just taken the first formal action for the pur- 
chase of part of the site of old Fort Sackville in the passage of an ordinance by 
the city council for the issuance of $40,000 of bonds with which to acquire the 
property. It is the intention of the George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, which will celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
conquest of the old Northwest Territory, to obtain the purchase of the remainder 
of the old fort site and erect thereon a national memorial to Clark, who led the 
campaign which wrested control of the region from the British. 


STATE DOES ITS PART 


[Published in the Indianapolis Star July 23, 1926. Reprinted in the followi = 

Terte Haute (Ind.) Star Jul „24, 1928 i ove (pd) Star July 24, 1926; Vincennes 
nd. ommercial July ; Corydon (Ind. emocrat J ; 

(Ind.) Democrat August 4, 1926] dide Busco yd qaid 


Governor Jackson has shown fine discernment and judgment in deciding to 
extend aid to the George Rogers Clark sesquicentennial commission until 
such time as the next legislature can act. He has given the members of the 
eommission assurance that he will use some of his contingent fund to carry 
on the preliminary work. That decision is important from two standpoints: | 
It is official recognition on the part of the State's chief executive of the sesqui- 
centennial undertaking and it will serve to further the plans for a celebration | 
that will be of nation-wide interest and in preparation for which much time | 
and work will be required. 
Тһе George Rogers Clark celebration is to be no local affair although the 
main interest will eenter around Vincennes. Kentucky and Virginia, which had 
a part in the history of the expedition, will cooperate with Indiana and the 
other States farther west in the territory whose future was changed by 
Clark. It is expected that the Federal Government will participate to the 
extent of having а share in providing the permanent monument to be erected 
at Vincennes. Indiana will be the central figure among the States taking 
part and Governor Jackson has wisely made temporary provision for financing 
the preliminary work of this State's commissioners. 
I 


[The Indianapolis Commercial, July 29, 1926] 


The George Rogers Clark sesquicentennial will be celebrated in Vincenn 
1929. The commission charged with the success of this event should pa 
now that to-day is not too early to begin to prepare for that event. Preparing 
for an exposition, no matter what its size may be, is an enormous undertaking. 
The details that must be attended to in order to assure a creditable under- 
taking are unending. Indiana should get solidly behind this movement and 
public funds should be forthcoming in large amounts. Those agencies that 
have been talking about advertising Indiana to the outside world should lend 
support to the proposed exposition in every way possible. 
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OFFICIAL SUPPORT FOR SESQUICENTENNIAL 
[Crawfordsville Journal] 


With Governor Jackson giving the sanction and support of the State the 
George Rogers Clark sesquicentennial celebration will take on a greater sig- 
nificance. The ceremonies will center around Vincennes but the whole State 
will be deeply interested in the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
conquest of the old Northwest Territory by Clark. 


[Spring Valley (М. Y.) Leader, August 12, 1926; Pearl River (М. Y.) Searchlight, 
August 15, 1926] 


The George Rogers Clark sesquicentennial is planning for the observance of 
the one hundred and fifticth anniversary of the exploits of this hero. and the 
observance will include the celebration of capture of Fort Sackville. The 
greater interest which the people of America are taking in the history of 
their country is one of the most encouraging signs of the times. A few years 
ago historical parks and the market sites of great events were comparatively 
infrequent. Now each year adds many new parks, monuments, and markers 
of the sites of outstanding events in our history. Practically every State has 
an historical society which is busy bringing to the attention of the people 
the significant events in their history. With the advent of good roads and 
automobiles our people each year are going in greater numbers to our historic 
parks. 


A MIDWEST SESQUI 


[This editorial published in the following papers: Rock Island (Ill) Argus-Union Sep- 
tember 25, 1926; Coshocton (Ohio) Tribune September 1, 1926; Vincennes Commercial 
August 29, 1926; Canton (Ohio) News August 27, 1926; Springfield (Ohio) News 
August 20, 1926; Sterling (Iil.) Gazette September 16, 1926; Bloomington auo Panta- 
graph September 4, 1926; Clinton (Ill) Public September 8; and Springfield (11.) 
Register September 6, 1926] 


Two years from now five States of the Middle West—Indiana. Illinois, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Minnesota—are to collaborate in a sesquicentennial celebration 
of that cold, wintry morning in February, 1779, when a band of frontiersmen 
under George Rogers Clark wrested the fort of Vincennes from the British 
and decided the destiny of this region. Deciding battles of the Revolution 
took place in the Hast, but the winning of the western territory is an important 
chapter in history. 

It contains, too, a chapter of daring sufficient to thrill the heart of every 
red-blooded American, and especially those residing in the five great States 
now launching plans for the coming celebration. Clark was born in Virginia, 
not far from Monticello, Jefferson’s birthplace. He joined an expedition to 
the Ohio valley when but 19 years of age, and on the present site of Harrods- 
burg. Ky., he had a taste of the perils of frontier warfare, for the settlement 
was besieged by Indians, many pioneers being killed and many cabins destroyed 
by fire before the settlers finally succeeded in repulsing the enemy. From 
the stronghold of Detroit the British general, Hamilton, was spurrihg the 
Indians to attacks in Kentucky and Ohio, and despite the fact that hundreds 
of miles separated him from the capital of his native State, George Rogers 
Clark undertook a trip into Virginia to enlist the aid of Governor Patrick 
Henry. Nearly every able-bodied Virginian was already in the Continental 
line, but Clark succeeded in assembling 175 followers, and with these he moved 
down the Ohio River to Fort Massac, where he disembarked. Then he led 
his little band of fighters, soon to earn the sobriquet of “ Long Knives," over- 
land to the capture of Kaskaskia on the Mississippi. This he accomplished on 
the night of July 4, 1778. Cahokia and other settlements were taken, and a 
few months later Vincennes was turned over to Clark by the French, who had 
held it for а short time. 

How Clark and his little band put up such a galling fire as to deceive 
General Hamilton's forces into believing they were greatly outnumbered, is 
known to every schoolboy. So is that other interesting detail of the engage- 
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ment—the refusal of а truce and the demand of Clark for unconditional sur- 
render of Vincennes, which was promptly forthcoming. Then and there an 
epie in American history was staged, and nothing could be more appropriate, 
on the sesquicentennial anniversary of it, than it should be reenacted in a 
painstaking way for the beneflt of the several million sturdy descendants of 
those who carried on when George Rogers Clark and his little band made 
peaceful habitation of this vast territory possible. 


The Indiana State Federation of Labor conference at its conven- 
tion at Vincennes, Ind., August 27, 1996, adopted a resolution stating 
that it *is in full accord with plans to celebrate the capture of old 
Fort Sackville at Vincennes by George Rogers Clark, in 1779." Тһе 
resolution was submitted by the Vincennes Labor Union. 

The Indiana Conference of Local Unions of the National Typo- 
graphical Union session at Marion, in July, 1926, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Whereas in the spring of 1779 George Rogers Clark, at the head of the Vir- 
ginia colonial troops, made a campaign for the purpose of conquering the territory 
west of the Allegheny Mountains to the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio 
River to the Great Lakes which was generaly known as the Northwestern 
Territory. That territory was in control of the British, and Clark, in his 
campaign, captured the ch’ef British stronghold at Vincennes, Ind. in the 
spring of 1779; and 

Whereas by reason of the capture of the fort at Vincennes, when the com- 
missioners met after the Revolutionary War to settle the dispute, the American 
commissioners laid claim to this western territory by reason of Clark’s victory, 
and by reason of such victory the commissioners gave the territory to the new 
American Republic; and 

Whereas without this territory Jefferson could never have purchased the 
territory west of the Mississippi, known as the Louisiana Purchase, and with- 
out that we would never have spread on to the Pacifie Ocean. Our present 
greatness, and all we hope to be, was largely dependent upon the result of 
that battle over 147 years ago at Vincennes; and 

Whereas big celebrations have been held at different times commemorating 
important events in American history, such as American discovery, the acqui- 
sition of the Louisiana Purchase, the acquisit on of the Oregon Territory by 
discovery, the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial of American Independence, and а 
score of other events, but the territory northwest of the Ohio, out of which 
was carved five of the most powerful States of the Union, has never been 
commemorated or celebrated; and 

Whereas public-spirited men and women of Indiana and other States have 
organized into a commission known as the George Rogers Clark Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission, for the purpose of bringing about a notable celebration, 
one that will be of national importance, to be held at Vincennes, Ind., during 
the year of 1929, which will cover the period of several months. Congress will 
be asked to make a suitable appropriation of funds to help. Other means will 
be devised for the purpose of raising money with the intention of acquiring 
the site of old Fort Sackville on the Wabash at Vincennes, and build a suitable 
memorial to mark the spot of that great battle, also to erect statucs of such 
men as General Clark. Colonel Vigo, and Father Gibault, the principal actors 
in that great drama. Those exciting times will be portrayed in a form of a 
pageant so as to bring before the eyes of the people the actual occurrences that 
took place at that time; and 

Whereas as a commission of laboring men of Vincennes has been appointed 
to act in conjunction with the general commission ‘n its endeavors to bring 
about a successful celebration, it is the desire of the labor forces of Vincennes 
that suitable action favorable to the project be taken by the Indiana State 
Conference of Typographical Unions through its officers and the membership 
of the International Typographical Union in Indiana and the Nation: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, By the representatives of the various typographical unions of the 
Indiana State Conference of Typographical Unions in session at Marion, Ind., 
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that we are in full accord with the plans to celebrate the capture of Fort 
Sackville by George Rogers Clark, at Vincennes, Ind., in 1779; and be it further 
Resolved, That, as printers whose International Union is the foremost in the 
Nation, we will cooperate in this gigantic undertaking and іп true reciprocity 
ask that all printing of the George Rogers Clark sesquicentennial commission 
be executed in union printing offices, and that all of said printing bear the 
typographical union label. 
Respectfully submitted by Vincennes Typographical Union, No. 395. 
Jonn C. MAYES. 
W. 8. ORNDORF. 


VINCENNES— AND AMERICA 
[New York Evening World, January 6, 1927] 


In 1929 the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the capture of Fort Sack- 
ville at Vincennes by George Rogers Clark will be celebrated, and the Nation 
wil be expected to participate. In the meanwhile it would be well for the 
American people to familiarize themselves with the deep significance of that 
event. 

It was one of the mightiest events in the story of the building of the Nation, 
and its belittlement by most historians is intolerable. Our comparative ignor- 
ance and lack of appreciation are due in large measure to the fact that our 
earliest historians did not, or could not, understand the significance of the West. 

Consider the situation had George Rogers Clark failed and the great North- 
west Territory remained in the possession of Great Britain. In all probability 
the rich, thickly populated States carved from it would have been part of 
Canada. It is doubtful whether we should have ever reached the Pacific. 
ШЕ Үрей States would have remained a small nation along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

That vietory of George Rogers Clark was absolutely necessary to the making 
of a rich and powerful Nation. It was as necessary as Yorktown. It was 
more signifieant than Bunker Hill. It was as inspiring as Valley Forge. If 
this is not thoroughly understood, it is because there has been something essen- 
tial lacking in the school histories. 

It is time that Vincennes be given its proper place in American history. Тһе 
opportunity comes with this celebration of two years hence. In the meantime 
there ought to be a flood of light shed on the event. 

The neglect of George Rogers Clark is worse than unfair—it is stupid. 


THE CLARK MEMORIAL 
[The Journal-Gazette, Fort Wayne, January 15, 1927] 


Indiana will do well to state to Congress that it is on every hand desired 
in this Commonwealth that the National Government take appropriate note 
of the George Rogers Clark memorial project. А joint resolution has been 
introduced—in the House by Congressman Will R. Wood and in the Senate 
by Senator James E. Watson—to commit tbe Government to proper recogni- 
tion of this fine project to honor one of .America's great warriors and to 
commemorate one of the most pregnant victories of American arms. 

There will be a publie hearing on this resolution in Washington next Tues- 
day. A number of prominent Indiana citizens will be present to urge that 
the Government participate in due measure in the celebration and in providing 
means for the permanent memorial which is proposed. Any Indiana citizen 
who can find the convenience to add his own urgency to the presentment then to 
be made may aid in impressing the committee with its duty to report the resolu- 
tion favorably and to labor for its adoption. There may be no reason to 
suppose that Congress will not be ready and glad to forward this memorial 
project in the way desired. Yet there ought to be a strong representation 
made by the people of Indiana and of that group of great States carved out 
of the mighty empire of the Central and Northwest which was saved to Amer- 
ica by General Clark's heroie and decisive exploits almost 150 years ago. 

Vincennes, the scene of General Clark's decisive victory, has moved initially 
in this project. A fine purpose is invested by it. Several plans for a per- 
manent memorial are under consideration and whichever of them shall 
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finally be chosen as most appropriate ought to be realized by the aid of the 
Government. Тһе memorial celebration will be one of the most notable events 
of that description the country has seen. The permanent memorial should be 
vouehsafed and it should be in keeping with the tremendous consequences of 
Clark's historic feat of arms. 

This is not a Vincennes celebration. It is not an Indiana affair. It is the 
commemoration of one of the most decisive and momentous military campaigns 
in this Nation's history. The National Government has spent upon the com- 
memoration of events far less important and significant much more money 
than is asked to signallze the Vincennes triumph of George Rogers Clark. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 
[The New York Times, Sunday, January 23, 1927] 


Theodore Roosevelt held George Rogers Clark to have been а stouter 
fighting man and a greater hero of the Revolutionary War than either Ethan 
Allen or Francis Marion. In his opinion, “their deeds as regards their effects 
could no more be compared to his than his could be compared to Washington’s.” 
Colonel Roosevelt’s picture of Clark in “The Winning of the West” is a 
rugged frontiersman : 

“He possessed high daring, unflinching courage, passions which he could 
not control, and a frame fitted to stand any strain of fatigue or hardship. He 
was a square-built, thick-set man, with high, broad forehead, sandy hair, and 
unquailing blue eyes that looked out from under heavy, shaggy brows.” 

There has never been challenge of the statement that Clark “ was the sole 
originator of the plan for the conquest of the northwestern lands and that, 
almost unaided, he had executed his own scheme." Only a man audacious and 
fearless, to whom odds were ever а spur to resolution, could have wrested from 
the British and their Indian allies a vast territory. Тһе magnetism and force 
of the man were elemental. Prodigally he spent his fortune in the cause. The 
story that, resenting the neglect of Virginia to recognize fittingly his services, 
he broke into fragments the sword of honor sent to him too late, is probably 
not apocryphal. “ When Virginia needed a sword, I gave her one," he is said 
to have exclaimed. ‘She sends me now a toy. I want bread." 


George Rogers Clark will now come into his own. In 1929 the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the conquest of the Northwest Territory will be 
celebrated under the auspices of the United States Government. On December 
17 Representative Wood, of Indiana, and Senator Watson introduced a reso- 
lution that recites the deeds of George Rogers Clark in the field and appro- 
priates $1,750,000 to be used in cooperating with Indiana in commemorating the 
conquest. It describes the capture of Fort Sackville as “one of the most im- 
portant events in American history, contributing largely to the present great- 
ness of the Republic and starting the march of the American flag toward the 
Pacific.” Тһе advance from Kaskaskia to Vincennes is declared to be “ опе 
of the most dramatic examples of patriotism, courage, endurance, and heroism 
in the whole course of the War of Independence.” It is proposed to construct 
permanent memorials in honor of Clark and his companions in arms. Of the 
sum appropriated the intention is to use $250,000 “in assisting (Indiana) in 
defraying the expenses of such historical celebration for the education and 
benefit of the general public.” 

There has been submitted to the George Rogers Clark Commission. appointed 
by the State of Indiana, a report by H. Van Buren Magonigle, an architect, 
proposing a celebration program. It includes dedication of a hall of history, 
which would be the Clark Memorial, at Vincennes; the opening of a bridge 
across the Wabash, reclamation of the river front, a park to preserve the site 
of Fort Sackville, monuments to Clark and other pioneers, and on the Illinois 
shore a plaza “as a memorial of Clark’s capture of Kaskaskia.” One hearing 
has been already held in Washington to consider the ambitious plan. It may 
need changes to prevent an expense that would exceed the liberal appropriation. 


(Thereupon, at 12.05 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
x 


